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How to Gain 
Increased Foreign I|rade 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has, since the outbreak of the European war, 
given reassurance relative to the world’s needs, 
suddenly precipitated by the European war, and 
our ability to supply those needs in many directions. 


In the early days of August the immensity of 
international trade disturbance seemed to bring 
into existence a national conviction that the world 
of trade was ours. Now there appears to have 
come a mental condition which is tending to 
produce excessive caution and almost a national 
doubt as to whether we can enter the world’s 
markets successfully. The second condition is as 
erroneous as the first. 


There is additional trade to be had for the 
United States. It will come to us if we seek it, 
work for it, and deserve it. Exactly as the Ger- 
mans and English built up their trade in the face 


of obstacles and delays and, in some Cases, through 
the experience of disappointment, so must we ex- 
pect to build the greater trade that the world is 
ready to offer to the best trading nation. 


Optimism tempered by good judgment is the 
right spirit for this unequalled moment 1n our in- 
ternational relations. If we wish to compass the 
South American market we must do as has al- 
ready been done, meet the needs of that market. 
If our business leaders wish trade from there, they 
must not send men of slight experience in busi- 
ness, but men of broad experience. ‘The best 
man, in a business concern is the only right one 
to inHuence a trade opportunity that has been 
suddenly offered to us by the misfortunes of the 
great industrial nations of the earth. 


This issue of THE Narion’s Business aims to 
help towards trade extension. 
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f HE 
of the fact that amid ail 
the trade conditions which will 

be stimulated, one great pre-eminent 

industry of the United States faces 
calamity. The appalling shock to the 
raw cotton market is not a Southern 
calamity but is a national calamity and 
the skilled and aggressive thought of 
the Nation’s leaders must be turned 
to the subject of the price of cotton 
and means of holding the market 
steady, for cotton, in our history, has 
been the one thing above all others to 
maintain constantly for the United 

States a great balance on the trade 

books of the world. ‘The belligerent 

nations of Kurope in the year ending 

August 0, TOE, took from the United 

States more than one-half of its en- 

tire cotton crop, to be exact, 7,534,934 

bales. The nations of Europe, not at 

war, took 1,193,887 bales. he mills 
of the United States consumed in the 
same year only 5,553,000 bales. Con- 
sequently without a moment’s warning 
and without any holding 
back the processes of nature that were 
ripening the cotton crop, the South 
that has been creating national bal- 
ances in our favor for a century faces 
the impossibility of marketing the ordi- 

nary crop at ordinary prices. It is a 

national problem. 


means of 


Textile World Record quotes the 
following statistics of consumption of 


cotton (in bales), for the year ending 
August 31, 1013 
\MERICAN ToraL 

Great) Britain 3,000,417 274,320 
GOLMANV” suis ws or caxs . 1,354,769 1,701,000 
BYANGO” 4 wakes ea 805,504 bya 
PGERIA sy cinks vane wah 620,704 837,005 
Russia i... SER perro 185,088 2,508,508 
Belgium 171,010 257,378 
TAOS nas ca Dees 


124,542 580,899 


Be Ihiex 


34,034 12,106,178 


Italy. ! 570,454 789.330 
Spain 285,013 353,133 
Holland .. 5 67,713 84,809 
Sweden : 109,030 112,010 
Switzerland 64,743 08,408 
Portugal ’ ; 62,033 77,800 
Denmark 24,549 25,512 
Norway 410 11,49) 
Kurope not at war 1,103,887 1,552,657 
India 03,000 2,178,025 
Canada ; 113,040 114,758 
Other foreign alan 15,890 1,123,504 
221,03 3,416,377 

United States 5,553,000 5 786,000 
World Total isc. 14,503,757 22,921,212 


Nation must not lose sight | 


N the 19th of October the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will 
further hearing to the rail car- 
in official classification territory 
in connection with that which has 
come to be known as “the five percent 
case.” It is to be noted that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
making this announcement decrees 
that the Commission’s report, findings 
and orders heretofore entered in re- 
lation to this case shall remain in full 
force and effect and furthermore, that | 
the hearing is to be limited to the pre- 
sentation of facts disclosed and oc- 
currences originating subsequent to 
the date upon which the records pre- 
viously made in this case were closed. 

Early in September a number of 
leading railroad officials of the United 
States conferred with President Wil- 
son relative to the condition that con- 
fronts the transportation — interests. 
On September 15, the railroads af- 
fected by the advance rate case (the 
five percent case) which was de- 
cided August 1, namely the railroads 
in the territory north of the Potomac 
and the Ohio and east of the Missis- 


| give 
riers 


sippi (112 roads, composing 35 sys- 
tems), formally petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to re- 


open the advance rate case. As a 
basis for this request the petition set 
forth three reasons: 
plete income accounts of the roads 


for the year ended June 30, 1914, are 
now available and emphasize the de- 


income, notwith- 
reduce 


within the next 


cline of 
standing 
(2) 


operating 
efforts to 
that in meeting 


fifteen months obligations which ag- 
dol- 


gregate one billion and a half 
lars and in providing for improve- 
ments, the railroads will 
culty in competing for 
dition which the European war _ will 
aggravate; and (3) that the roads can- 
not obtain the additional revenue they 
need in any other way than through’a 
general advance in freight rates. 


upon this application. 


On the 18th of September the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission gave to ‘to realize this. 


the press an abstract of the monthly | 
reports of the large roads both for 
the month of June and for the twelve 
months ending with June. 

Going straight to the heart of the 
imposing array of figures, it is seen 
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search by 


(1) that the com- 


expenses ; 
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that for the twelve months 
June, the operating income for the 
railroads of the Eastern District was 
$4,443 per mile as compared with $5,- 
Soo per mile in the preceding year. 


In the Southern District, the railway 
operating income for the year end- 


ing June 30, 1914, was $2,592 per 
mile as compared with $2,670 in the 
preceding year. In the railroads of 
the Western District, the railway 
operating income for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, was $2,630 as com- 
pared with $3,000 in the preceding 
year. For the whole United 


ended was $3,094 per mile as com- 
pared with $3,669 in the preceding 
year. At the same time the operating 
expenses per mile have increased. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
this statement just made up by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
deals with conditions precedent to the 
advance rate case decision of August 
1, and precedent to the serious inter- 
ference with freight that has arisen 
throughout the United States owing 
to the effect of war conditions on ex- 
ports and imports. 

The facts presented in the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are here included in order that the 
membership of the National Chamber 
may in the briefest possible manner 
be brought in touch with the real prob- 


lem confronting the traffic interests 
of the United States. Some agita- 


tion has gone forward relative to Con- 
gress itself declaring a rate, regard- 
less of the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on August I. 
It would seem unwise to do this, for 
a rate fixed by the supreme law-mak- 
ing power of the United States would 
be rigid until changed and would not 
have the present advantage of advanc- 
ing or declining as a result of re- 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Moreover, the ques- 
tion of traffic rates which lies at the 
base of the commercial development 
of the United States would thus be in 
danger of taking on a political and 
partisan aspect. 


N round numbers the United States 
now consumes about 3,750,000 tons 
of sugar annually. Of this amount— 


still dealing in general figures—1,0oo,- 


000 tons is produced in the United 
States; another million is produced in 
the insular possessions, principally 
Hawaii and Porto Rico; and _ 1,750,- 
000 tons are imported from abroad. 
The foreign sugar comes principai- 
ly from Cuba; the only other country 
from which we receive any consider- 
able supply being the Island of Java, 
a Dutch possession. As our foreign 


supply is drawn almost wholly from 
'countries that are neutral in this great 


conflict, our sources abroad not 
endangered. 
But one-half of the 18,000,000 tons 


of sugar annually produced in the 


are 


| world is obtained from the beet crops 


have diffi- | culti 


capital, a con- | 


rated in the countries that are 
now at war. And it is the beet fields 
of the heaviest producers, Germany, 


| France, Austria and Belgium, that will 
be ravaged by the contending armies. 
‘It is this threatened 


The | ‘one-half of the world’s supply that | 


re-hearing by the Commission is based | 


destruction of 


has sent up the price of sugar and 
|promises to maintain it on a hign 
‘level for the next two years. 


The English buyers were the first 


The English are the 
heaviest consumers of sugar in the 
world, the last available figures at 


hand showing that while the per capita 


consumption of the United States was 
80 pounds, in the United Kingdom 
it was 92 pounds. 


ending | 


States | 
the operating income in the year just | 


HE nomination of Dr. EKdwar:| 

Ewing Pratt of New York City 
for Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is now before 
the Senate. He is to take the place 
of Albertus H. Baldwin resigned. 





Dr. Epwarp Ewinc Pratt 


Edward Ewing Pratt is at present 
manager of the Industrial Bureau of 
The Merchants’ Association of New 
York. 

Dr. Pratt was graduated from Ob- 
erlin College in 1906 with the degree 
of A. b. and in 1907 took the degree 
of M. A. at Tulane University, of 


New Orleans, Louisiana. Columbia 
University in 1911 awarded him the 
degree of Ph. D. 

At Tulane University, Mr. Pratt 


held the George Foster Peabody Fel- 
lowship in Economics. During the 
years 1907-1909 he studied at Colum- 
bia University and the New York 
School of Philanthropy where he 
-held a scholarship in Economics and 
later a Research Fellowship. He hel:l 
‘the position of Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Statistics at the New 
York School of Philanthropy. In 1912 
Dr. Pratt acted as Chief Statistician 
to the New York State Food Investi- 
gating Commission. For the past 
two years he has held a special lec- 
tureship at New York University in 
‘the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, where he has_ given 
courses in “Business Management” 
and “Statistics and Research.” 

Mr. Pratt has organized and direct- 
ed several parties of Americans who 
have gone to Europe for the purpose 
of studying economic, industrial an: 
municipal problems. 

Mr. Pratt has done special work in 
statistics and research, especially along 
industrial and commercial lines. He 
is an authority on matters pertaining 
to industrial betterment and welfare 
work as carried on by employers. Mr 
Pratt has published a very careful sta- 
tistical study on the “Industrial Causes 
of Congestion of Population in New 
York City,” and has written numer- 
ous articles on various economic sub- 
jects. 





He is a member of the American 
Economic Association, the American 
Statistical Association, the National 
Conference on City Planning, the Na- 
tional Association of Corporation 
Schools, the City Club of New York, 
and the Columbia University Club. 


For the past two years Mr. Pratt 
has been in charge of the Industrial 
Work of The Merchants’ Association 
of New York. In the course of this 


work Mr. Pratt has become very inti- 
mately acquainted with both domestic 
and foreign commerce and knows very 
‘intimately the needs of the business 
icommunity along these lines. 
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Notes on Legislative Activities of Importance 


Federal Trade Commission 
The bill creating a Federal ‘l'rade 
Commission (H. R. 15613) passed 
the Senate September 8 and the House 
September 10. ‘The signature of the 
resident makes this Act a law. 

The progress of the bill from its 
first stages, last January up to date 
has been one marked by many changes. 
Its history has been fully detailed from 
time to time in these columns and in 
the Legislative Bulletins of the Nation- 
al Chamber. Nearly five months 
elapsed from the time that the bill was 
first reported out by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The power of the Federal Trade 
Commission extends over interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

All associations, even without capi- 
tal stock, organized to carry on busi- 
ness for their own profit or the profit 
of their members are subject to the 
Commission. 

‘The Commission is directed to con- 
tinue all pending investigations of the 
Rureau of Corporations, which loses 
its identity as soon as the Federal 
| rade Commission is organized, 

‘Lhe discussions that arose in con- 
nection with the words “unfair com- 
petition” and the attacks upon those 
words as meaning something quite dis- 
tinct from the purposes of the bill 
led to changes in the ultimate form of 
the bill. Unfair methods of competi- 
tion by individuals, partnerships or 
corporations, instead of unfair com- 
petition are declared unlawful, and 
the Commission is given the specific 
Guty to prevent these methods ot com- 
petition. 

The proposal to have corporations 
with capital of five million dollars or 


over represented by agents in Wash- | 


ington was finally stricken from the 
bill. ‘The same happened to the power 
given the Commission to investigate 


the financial condition of corporations | 


under its jurisdiction. 

The power of the Commission to 
investigate trade conditions in foreign 
countries affecting our foreign com- 
merce is retained in the bill but with- 
out the words “as expeditiously as 
possible.” 


The Clayton Bill 
The Clayton Bill (H. R. 15657) 
passed the Senate September 2. It 
passed the House June 5. Conferees 
have been appointed and are at pres- 
ent meeting. ‘Their report is expected 
immediately. 


VAstLy IMPORTANT PROVISION 
After striking out the general sec- 
tion regarding agreements accom- 
panying sales or leases, the Senate 
inserted a new paragraph which places 
prohibitions only on patentees, who 
are forbidden under criminal penalties 


patented articles (1) witha restriction 
that the vendee, etc., is not to use sup- 


plies, machines, etc., obtained from | 


other persons, or (2) with a condition 
that other patented articles of any 
kind are to be purchased from the 
patentec. 

Some NEGATIVE STATEMENTS 

In the Senate the section defining 
discrimination in prices was elimi- 
nated, thus remitting this to the Fed- 
eral ‘rade Commission for investi- 
gation as an unfair method of com- 
petition. ‘The same happened in re- 


lation to the section dealing with the 
sale of mine products and exclusive 


agency contracts where these proved 
to be unfair methods of competition. 

In relation to the labor provisions 
which have been fully detailed in past 
issues of ‘THe NatIon’s Business, the 
Senate prefixed an assertion that the 
labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or an article of commerce. 

In relation to injunctions, the Senate 
form of the bill provides that injunc- 
tions may be issued by Federal courts 
in the case of labor disputes only when 
they are necessary to prevent  irre- 
parable injury to property, and they 
may not prohibit (1) termination of 
employment ; (2) going on strike; (3) 
persuading by peaceful means other 
persons to do likewise; (4) picketing 
where the pickets have a lawful right 
to be, and (5) boycott. 

In relation to government decrees, 
the House had provided that a decree 
hereafter obtained in a government 
equity suit under the antitrust laws 
could afterward be introduced as con- 
clusive evidence. The Senate gave 
such a decree effect only as prima 
facie evidence, namely as evidence 
that may be overcome by other evi- 
dence offered by the defendants. It 
also permitted the use of decrees ob- 
tained in the past and did not limit 
the provision to decrees in equity 
suits, but extended it to judgments 
in criminal cases. 

The Senate form of this bill is 
carefully summarized in Legislative 
Bulletin number 76 (September &) 
while the House form of the bill was 
summarized in Legislative Bulletin 70 
(July 27). Each of these Legisla- 
tive Bulletins has been distributed to 
the members of the National Cham- 
ber. 


Currency 


In view of the exigencies created 
by the conditions of European finance 
a number of bills have been intro- 
duced proposing amendments to the 
Federal Reserve Act with a _ view 
either to reducing the amount of cash 
reserves required, or relieving emer- 
gency currency from the immediate 
interest penalty attached to it by the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908. These 
various measures relative to currency 
matters have not become law. They 
have been fully detailed week by week 
in the Legislative Bulletins of the 
National Chamber. 


War Risk Insurance 
In the August issue of THe Na- 


-TION’S BUSINEss the fact that war risk 


insurance would become a government 
matter was indicated. A measure in- 
troduced by Mr. Clarke of Arkansas 
(S. 6357), to authorize the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of War Risk In- 


4 ‘Ts 
f : be | ; sury Department, 
from selling, leasing, or licensing their | SUrA@nCe in the Treasury Depart 


passed the Senate August 21 and the 
House August 29. The House put 
‘into the bill a limitation to the effect 
that in any event, the Bureau of War 
'Risk Insurance should cease oper- 
‘ations at the end of two years. ‘This 
‘Bureau of War Risk Insurance is 
now in operation. An appropriation 
‘of five million dollars has been made 
‘available and $100,000 was set aside 
‘for the purpose of the establishment 
‘of the Bureau. This Bureau has 





and fixed reasonable rates for the in- 


‘surance of American vessels and car- | 


goes against this class of risk. Prem- 


adopted a form of War Risk policy | 


War lax Measure 

(owing to the very rapid decline 11 
imports received at ports of the Unit 
ed States from belligerent countries 
and others, it became apparent early 
in August that there would be a great 
falling off of revenues for the Cus 
toms Service. As a result a number 
of tentative suggestions were mad: 
looking towards the raising of $100, 
additional revenue to make 
good the expected loss in customs 
revenue. Qn September 21 the ar 
ticles to be taxed were made up as 
follows: on beer, $1.50 instead of $1 
a barrel; on sweet 
gallon, and on other domestic wines, 
12 cents; for motor 
power, 2 cents a wine gallon to be paid 
monthly by producer on the amount 
produced; on bankers, $2. for 
$1,000 of capital, surplus, and undivic 
ed profits; on brokers $50; on pawn 
brokers $20; on commercial broker 
$20; on customhouse brokers Sto; on 
proprietors of theaters, etc., $100; on 
circuses $100; all unenumerated public 
exhibitions for money, $10; bowling 
alleys and billiard rooms $5 for each 
alley or table; dealers in leaf tobacco, 
$6 to $24; tobacco manufacturers, SO 
to $24; and all other unenumerated 
dealers in tobacco $4.80. 


000,000 


wines, 20 cents a 


on gasoline, Cte. 


each 


The stamp taxes are: on bonds is- 
sued after November 1, 1914, 5 cents 
a $100, and 2 cents a $100 on trans 
fers of bonds; on sales of products 
or merchandise on exchanges, I cent 
a $100; on promissory notes (except 
bank notes), 2 cents a $100; 1 cent 
for each bill of lading for express or 
freight; on each telephone or tele- 
graph message involving tolls of more 
than 15 cents, | cent; on surety bonds 
(except those required in legal pro- 
ceedings) 50 cents; on stock certifi- 
cates issued or transferred, 2 cents a 
$100; on certificates for marine dam- 
age, 25 cents; on unenumerated cer- 
tificates which may be required by 
law, 10 cents; brokers’ memoranda of 
sales, 10 cents; on conveyances of 
realty, 50 cents on $500; on entries of 
goods at customhouses, 25 cents to $1; 
on life insurance policies (except 
fraternal, etc.), 8 cents a $100 (on in- 
dustrial or weekly-payment insurance, 
the tax is 40% of the first weekly 
premium); on policies of marine, in- 
land, and fire insurance, one-half of 
I cent on each $1 of premium; on 
policies of casualty, fidelity, and guar- 
anty insurance, one-half of 1 cent on 
each $1 of premium; on mortgages 
of realty or personalty 25 cents on the 
first $1,500 and 25 cents on each ad- 
ditional $500 (mortgages for less 
than $1,000 are exempt) ; on steamer 
tickets to foreign ports, $1 to $5; on 
proxies for voting at corporate meet- 
ings, 10 cents; on powers of attorne) 


to sell or rent realty, 25 cents; on pro- 
tests of notes, etc., 25 cents; on tick- 
ets for parlor and sleeping cars, 2 


cents. 


EstTiMAtTeD RESULTS 


It is estimated the emergency bill 
will raise $105,000,000 during the next 
twelve months, the committee report 
saying : 

“Should this bill become a law as 
proposed by the committee, we confi 
dently estimate that the revenue that 
will be derived during the first twelve 
months this bill is in operation will 
amount to $105,000,000, distributed 


‘iums will accrue to the United States. | as follows: 


(Fuller Information for Members in Legislative Bulletins) 


“ermented liquors, $32.50 

111¢ S$*%,000,000 ; gasolene, S20 
O09; special taxes, $16,500,000 ; stamp 
LAXCS, D30, OO OO Total S1O5, OU), 
OO”U, 


Merchant Marine Bills 


The outbreak of hostilities in) ku 
rope has, the first of August, 
resulted in the introduction of a num 
ber of bills looking towards the re 
habilitation of the American Merchant 


since 


Marine. Certain of these measures 
are listed below. 
POREIGN-BuiLr VESSEL: 
\ugust 3. Mir. Alexander of Mis 
souri (H. R. 18202): “To provide 
for the admission of foreign built 
ships to .American registry for the 


foreign trade and for other purposes.” 

This bill removed immediately the 
requirement that foreign built vessels 
seeking American regisiry for the for 
eign trade be less than five years old 
and in addition authorized the Presi 
dent in his discretion (1) to suspend 
the provision of the .\merican Navi 


gation Laws which require that all 
watch officers of vessels of the United 
States registry for the foreign trade 
must be citizens of the United States 
and (2) to suspend the requirement 
for survey inspection and measure 
ment by the United States officials 
ot foreign built vessels — admitted 


to American registry. This bill pass 
ed the Hlouse -\ugust 3, and in the 
Senate, after rejecting a substitute bill 
submitted by conferees, the bill as it 
passed the !fouse was passed .\ugust 


i7. Became law August 1d. 


VESSELS 


GOVERN MENT-O)WWNED 


Mr. Alexander of Missouri, intro- 
duced a bill on August 24 which was 
changed and_ re-introduced on = Sep- 
tember 4 and referred to the House 


Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. This bill would au- 
thorize the United States, acting 


through a shipping board to subscribe 
to capital stock of a corporation to be 
organized under the the 
United States, or of a state thereof, 
or of the District of Columbia, to pur 
chase, equip, maintain and operate 
vessels in the foreign trade of the 
United States and for other purposes. 
The initial capital stock of the corpo 
ration would be ten million dollars of 


laws of 


which the United States would own 
not less than fifty-one percent. The 
Secretary of the Treasury would be 
authorized to sell Panama Canal 
bonds to the extent of $30,000,000 


Vessels acquired would engage only 
in the foreign trade. Upon written 
notice to the corporation the United 
States could at any time take over the 
vessels at a reasonable price or rental. 


Warstiurs Wir 


SAMPLI 


in September 2, Senator Weeks of 
Massachusetts introduced Senate Ke 
solution 443 by which the Secretary 
of Commerce was directed to prepare 
in detail estimates of the cost of send 
South American ports at least 
six vessels now in the navy or mili 
tary service to carry samples of Amer- 
ican goods and representatives of trade 
organizations. This resolution 
agreed to by the Senate September 2. 

A number of bills indicating modi 
fications of existing = shipping laws 
; were also introduced. 
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). Disturbed trade conditions must be studied from the viewpoint of the nations with which we 
| desire broader commercial relations in order that our efforts may be successful and permanent 
a es. 
i #: So 
1 HIS most severe strain to ‘ditional market for their products. Pacific frontier. The cutting off of and the other by Mr. J. J. Arnold, | 
et ie which the trade of the world This leads to the definite conclusion exports from England and France to Vice-President and Manager of the 
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the most advanced nations of the The trade ot some countries has this issue ot THE NATION S BUSINES= : 
earth. Because of industrial develop-| been cut off entirely from the world. _ Because of the general feeling that will serve to create added determina- ] 
ment large proportions of the inhabi- Che trade of others has been cut off South America will offer the most tion on the part of our manufacturers 1 
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The Nation’s Business 


German and Austrian Statistics of Imports and Exports Analyzed 


In the present condition of ocean commerce Germany and Austria cannot readily 
place in foreign markets the goods which heretofore they have been supplying. 


N order to make clear in the public 
mind those features of business 
which will be hindered by the in- 
ability of Germany to receive imports 
in large quantities, a thorough analysis 
of the German import situation based 
upon the last available statistics is here 
included. It would appear that 
those countries which have been 
supplying to Germany the materials it 
required for its highly organized in- 
dustrial and commercial life must find 
markets elsewhere than in Germany. 
Using the situation in Great Britain 
as a guide to certain conclusions, it 
must be apparent that if Great Britain 
disposed of over $200,000,000 worth 
of merchandise to Germany in 1912, 
she is likely to have available for dis- 
position in other parts of the world 
probably an equal amount. It must 
also be apparent that in the case of 
those countries not at war with 
Germany the difficulty of finding a 
market in Germany renders availabie 
for the needs of the rest of the world 
those things that hitherto have been 
sent into Germany. It is this phase 
of uncertainty in the commercial situ- 
ation that should receive the most 
deliberate consideration by our manu- 
facturers. There must of necessity 
arise a great readjustment of distrib- 
ution, the advantage lving with that 
country which can adjust itself most 
rapidly and that has no disturbance of 
war or fear of war within its borders. 


Principal German Imports, 
1913* 


Agricultural products and 

RMU oi ia inact pacla Sw 00d $1,759,184,500 
Mineral raw materials ....... 271,812,500 
Manufactures of fats, oils and 

MR fy roe Re ene tes, © ate Sidtes 6,678,500 
Chemical and pharmaceutical 

DRONE Boss Co otins a nels 107,590,250 
Textile materials and manufac- 

EN o gy suk wa MRO R se shaleler<'e'e 6 a 201,127,750 
Leather and leather goods 40,914,250 
En ee ee 6,600,750 
Plaited goods not of textile 

(ORES eras Arar eee 2,146,000 
Brooms, brushes, etc. ........ 653,750 
Manufactures of wood, etc. 19,004,750 
Paper and paper goods ...... 7,836,500 
Books, statuary, pictures, etc. . 11,234,250 
Manufactures of stone ...... 8,116,250 
PATtNONWATC 646065600504 1,673,500 
ES EE ET ee 4,445,000 
Precious metals and manufac 

OS EES et SAT rae 7,424,750 
Base metals and manufactures 

ae re 172,353,000 
Machinery and electro techni- 

Oo ra ee 35,084,750 


Firearms, clocks, toys, etc. 9,171,000 


‘Total $2,673,058,000 


Specific German Imports, 
1913 


Agricultural 

NS et eas atte ane Stes Od $ 27,401,000 
ee ratte get 5 seeee 47,524,000 
Rh Se Ne ee ser wia mat 107,364,250 
MPEG Salin ae ati ew alee oo 11,023,500 
NG pa hc Sei saree 6 sea8 9 101,738,750 
Maize (Indian corn) .......... 26,548,000 
2 TS SRE ee eee are 113,082,000 
26 OS eS eee ee 28,189,000 
BS SG eT IR oe Arr Rn 44:475,750 
LO 3 See earns Seen 41,044,500 
Re eo aya ewes ad ack 30,780,750 
A ESE Se ee 62,252,000 
TE Tee 36,742,500 
eo, ty Seeing pe vr 23,059,250 

NR ae eee mR $701,225,250 


From the above figures it will be 
seen that the shutting off of a large 
portion of the imports of Germany 
will affect many lines of industry. _ It 
is noteworthy how large a proportion 
of agricultural products and bread- 


stuffs Germany has been in the habit 
of importing. In fact, these products 
exceed by over $800,000,000 all other 
imported products combined. . 


Metals— Minerals 


SSHRC UCM 05. si. Saceeatar SULT AO ee $ 48,484,000 

SS ee re ee nee 16,593,250 

ROM IOLE 5 ocdiscters Slved Abe Siena 58,179,000 

ONLI e609) ir 3.8 Wis, Rieter 2,586,500 

SIRES acs Snciesn hale cele oe elem Oiarets 87,836,750 
ASAT ey ake Scene $253,679,500 


The supply of nitrate will be cut off 
by the suspension of activities in 
Chile. The importation of copper 
will be halted, resulting in the neces- 
sity of supplying nations finding other 
/copper markets. 


Textiles 
RatInOth) FAWN ce eae $146,822,000 
RERUN erp cesrss0,d Pelee eG ec crykacanecaene 52,255,000 
ED Os ee oo 20,840,750 
SERN SOE oo oc, bd ek ss Sede wees 36,209,000 
nO SL EIR TE SAE EATS $256,126,750 
The difficulty of reaching the 


German cotton market will throw back 
on the American market at the outset 
a heavy unused balance. There is no 
reason to suppose, however, that all 
industries in Germany have come to a 
full stop, for clothing is a necessity. 
If access to Germany ports can be 
secured, a market for textiles of all 
kinds will be revived. 


Countries of Origin of 
German Imports, 1912 


Opposed to Germany 


Se PES Ae nS ere = $ 96,000,000 
France MIND i a tes acts tas 138,059,000 | 
KSPRAe RIAN os id ana ada vee 210,654,759 
| Russia (Europe and Asia) 381,962,500 
CT ele ee aT IE Ee eae ere 9,217,250 
British Africa (W. and S.) 46,445,750 | 
CSTE RS Fa ee eee 7,884,250 
British India (Malacca, etc.)... 139,247,250 
1 EET SR oa Ge 10,783,250 
Ree Sc codigre 4 Pasnaiines petite 14,532,500 
PONE RE 6 om shots: ania oe eae spa lnlacets 69,178,250 | 
TC) Ne a ee eae $1,123,965,000 

The above’ figures show how 


immense has been the demand Ger- 
many has placed upon other countries 
for its needed supplies. The closing 
of the German market to the products 
of the nations with which it is at war 
will of necessity throw the products of 
those countries into other markets 
which up to the present have not de- 
veloped so great a demand as Germany. 
Certain of these markets, like those of 
Great Britain, Russia, France and 
Japan, can hardly be expected to take 
up immediately the slacking down of 


the German market. Consequently. 
the endeavor will be made to find 
markets throughout the world for 


those things which Germany is not 

able to take. 

Leading Imports from Britain 
(In round figures. ) 


Cottons and yarn 


Weoolens and yarn ...<...c.s.. 31,000,000 
PAORON CC, VATT oicsc via ce cea’ 8,000,000 
OS EAS PR RCO ree er 5,000,000 
ON A ae 10,000,000 
Ce as os Says ale oatane 10,000,000 
NON 2 ah ikon e Dea ae as 10,000,000 
CeO BIC. yoo 0s Wee ag een 20,000,000 
POW GRIDE, CEC, nicer peeve seas 2,000,000 

Pt ig circ ngnatinang ames $136,000,000 


The above figures are included in 
order that our manufacturers 


‘America may understand thoroughly 


that unless English mills slacken there 
will be much material for which Eng 
land must find markets throughout 
the world. 


At Peace with Germany 


RORUIARE. Ficienss acs sai $ 50,545,7 
PPVCOU SW 5 yk veiee wees : 193,250 
Italy . petrara ave APsod (ois 70,153,000 
Netherlands .. . ae §0,252,25 
INGE WAN ass sxcikesoscns ee 15,958,75 
Austria-Hungary ..... : ' 207,404,250 
Portugal. .......-.5. ran 1,290,250 
Roumania eT ee Ey Re he ee 
FECL 6 ses 3 60g GS wed wR haw 53,490,750 
Switzerland ...... ee 51,432,000 
SAPS AN EL es sles ac vce his siass 17,454,251 
Piurkisn Bampire® ..ccs vs 19, 408,50 
EN, | eT nna 27,.910,50 
ROT) 40% chive sa rate eat 28,819,750 
Netherlands India ... Sake: aes ee 
MTPENENA sscosie aes sc dG 111,218,000 
OGUIVIR- ts arse oles 9,580,750 
PERT i « Ons ere Oe na orci eat 78,295,250 
SIN SS rae ee er 52,412,750 
MAMIE air Sees roe cincieis DOS Ae 2,875,000 
REA LONGIA: <5 sosigiers cu eh hee aden 7,900,500 
RSS eee ee 8,885,500 
RRA. os e.g 516 Sea Sessile de 12,575,250 
United States ..... 390,496,005 
iio | re . $2,405,998, 250 

The countries at peace with Ger 


many have held important relation to 
supplying Germany’s needs, the 
above figures show. It will be seen 
that the trade of those opposed to 
Germany is $1,123,965,000 and of those 


as 


at peace with Germany is $2,405,958- | 


256, thus showing that the trade of 
those countries at peace altogether 
amounts to $1,300,000,000 more than 
the trade of those countries now pos- 
itively shut out from the German 
/market. 


HE, 


ures 


following groups of fig- 
are intended to 

for the information — of 
American manufacturers and pro- 


ducers, the leading lines of German 


‘exports, which of necessity are tem- 
|pcrarily cut off from the world’s 
supplies. The great lines of German 
/exports are more definitely in the 
direction of finally manufactured 
iproducts than in the direction of 
|foodstuffs or crude materials. This 


|is evidenced by the groups of figures 


|below. The distribution of those 
|types of manufacturing and of sci 
lentific perfection which have char 
}acterized Germany in the world’s 


|markets are the groups that offer to 
| the adaptable manufacturing impulse 
|of the United States the greatest op- 
| portunity. 


Principal German Exports, 


1913 


Agricultural products and food- 
DEER eC a a koe 1a 
Mineral raw materials er 
Manufactures of fats, oils and 
wax .. 
Chemical 
products 
Textile materials and manuf: 


32,039,250 


isi, 


tt. 250 


13,070,750 


er ere en or 239,103, 5¢ 8) 


ic 


CPOs i aaa ne neaa ws - 390,137,500 
Leather and leather goods ..... 138,304,750 
Rupoer BOOKS «..c..6erss- .. 32,071,000 
Plaited goods not of textile 

fibres AP Saeed 2,086,000 
Brooms, brushes, etc 3,098,750 
Manufactures of wood, ete. 11,117,750 
Paper and paper goods 65,670,750 
Books, statuary, pictures, etc. 26,201,750 
Manufactures of stone ........ 8,537,750 
PEAPtNONWPACE: < chase as cise eees vm 28,196,750 


Glassware 36,506,000 





in | 


Precious metals and manufac 
PME OL cll. cis Oe Pied eina's 18,421,750 

Base metals and manufactures 
thereof Hard aetna a esa 6 3% 176,390,000 

Machinery and electro technical 
goods eis 285,958,500 
Firearms, clocks, toys, et 58,282 250 
oO) | Ce ae eRe Sar 2,512,655,000 


detail 


Sveciic German Exports, 
L913 


\eoricultural 


wPuLgal ~LSt,000 
Hiides, skins 31,030,500 
IN Vt 253,000 
W he ),5.42,00 

lt should BY ole i connection 

‘ ] ] ] 
with the above figures that agricul 
tural products foodstutts export 


ed by Germany are less than one-fourth 
of the amount of those agricultural 
products and = foodstuffs imported. 
On the other hand, she exports nearly 
eight times as much machinery and 
electro technical goods as she im 


ports; more than twice as much chem 


ical and pharmaceutical .products; 
nearly twice as much textile mate 
rials and manufactures; and nearly 
three times as much base metals and 
manufactures thereof 

The narrow line of agricultural 
exports referred to above 1s_ the 
point of interest for the United 
States. The sugar which Germany 


has been exporting, arising from the 
expert management of her beet sugar 
factories, is for the time being en- 
tirely from the 
supply, which would seem to indicate 
a possibility of reviving more fully 
our own sugar industry at present 
going through a period of adjustment 
to the new tariff. 


removed world’s 


Metals— Minerals 
. .$1 28,450,000 


35,5105750 


Coal 
X\ 1 

MIGCMINETY ceviche 
Iron and iron goods .......... 8,852,500 
Nitta cig Dene ae conse, ~SasRteson 
| Telegraph cable 21,788,750 
Copper wire 334,813,750 


otal 2. aracets 
Three fields are offered by the above 
list; the enlarged field for American 
machinery, for telegraph cable and for 
copper wire. The last two if utilized 
by the United States as an opportunity 
will mean more complete use of our 
copper than has hitherto been possible 
while we exported copper mattes. 


me 
$562,636,250 


= , 
lextiles 
Me Ae AO ere -$ 97,591,500 
ESR SSS a a an 73,201,250 
SORES OS ge ae ae ones 19,148,750 
Silk goods 20,00T OOO 
ES CT eh a 28,555,750 
Cotton, raw 8,089,500 
al Si ah el eS 
Total Ca 0 6 8k O68 Oe. Be 8 5-0 6 + ee Ness ss OU 


Such fields as German textiles have 
occupied will be more widely open to 
the cotton manufactures of the United 
States than seemingly to any other 
country, for the nations at present 
warring are the great textile manufac 
turing nations. 


Miscellaneous 


Books $ 15,104,500 

Gloves ‘ 10,220,500 

Aniline dyes 109,595,500 

seer = ete wees [4,000,750 
Tot | D os, a7 

The iscellane Bea ee 

le Miscellaneous group referred 


to above has in it the greatest single 
challenge to American adaptability 
that the war will The world 
has learned to depend upon Germany 
for aniline dye The crude material 


otter. 


out of which they are manufactured 
is easily secured in this country. Much 
* Note The statisti ive from the Stat 
man’s Year Kook; ill = caleulations being 
based on one mark as equalling 2’ cents 
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Germany and Austria 
( Continued ) 


some in the 
ovens and 


to waste, 
smoke llive 
some in the crude elements of 
which have not been subjected to the 
thorough upon which Ger- 
many has based its industry. 


now goes 


Ol 


—— 1; 
ot bee COKE 


research 


Destination of German 
Hx ports 


Opposed to Germany 


Belem 
France .. 
Great Britaim 


Russia (Europe and Asia) 169,957,250 
Minland snipe tans 20,851,750 
British Africa (W. and S$.) 14,923,750 
\lgeria .. Pe eee Wt er ee 1,330,250 
British India (Malacca, ete.) .. 30,217,000 
DPIAE aed ve alae + ccerahe Sielenyece iyo 27,639,250 
octiattdlia cys a nian soot 13,563,500 
WHIGECORIE ons. aaaesein eo mies 21,894,750 | 
Total... ses je) a2 244 5 POOOIS2O;500 | 


At Peace With Germany 





IDERINALK, “sce Sandee eae eeen $ 63,548,250 
PR oie icy cuss hia h aiias ero ee 4,723,500 
NONE Fee aca serahctasiare avctaves otra ne ete 100,290,500 
CUHEEIANUS, cia. icmucieae wise 152,127,500 
STAM ccna cow anln heceien 36,178,500 
NAPSTER ALY 4 bal aioe al eacsa 258,832,750 | 
Prune cook es ais eis Sree cues ee 10,551,750 
ROUMAOTA. sce x cs waoeoss ees 32,925,250 | 
PPR CLOT N ous ace 59 vaenain- a ta aor ea ore 49,353,750 
UNE OU IAG 4G 6 ax eterna oS le 130,115,000 | 
VEN GINT A S20 eae ole oe Ni cn glove oa ate BER Sole 28,236,000 | 
Purisish: Hmipice. .. n.<sene se 28,317,000 | 
Bigert eee iia ee ke ake ee 9,500.7 50 | 
TN rece i a cate Res ans te 20,426,250 | 
Netherisinds Gnidia’: ss2005 ce 18,638,000 
Avteentia «saree seo ae eee 59,852,500 | 
PAOEVAS. hiss antes snse Siete ets buster aeimes 3,075,500 
Eu kere ia rse pate cence area 49,207,750 
RatN Oo Nylenianatel eaohe esatealed ais oraeaks 28,000,750 | 
ROMAINE) cihecotic cic ea cin eas coh ge eae 7,177,750 | 
CRATOMIGIA = 2ia'epiaGos seats 1,041,000 | 
TO RSONUN fo cas dts c ov aio Pgs wR 11,007,250 | 
CNM f). ct Yaa eacaxueshamacnelaare 9,623,000 
Umited States 5.0.3. bss cece 174,397,500 | 
SROtHl)  <ap<in evtareellegl el $1,280,176,750 | 


Leading Exports to Britain 


(In round figures. ) 





Lt le ee BON Dor ceil rarer oer a $ 3,000,000, 
Glass and smanutactures: ....-.. > 5,000,000 
[ees en ene Potten tare cy 1,000,000 
Cottons and Varn .4< 26.05.2020. 29000000 
Wioolens and Varn; oss. dors «sess 12,000,000 
Iron and steel and manuf. ...... 28,000,000 
WEA CMIOGIN, 2 cee deem ate soe Bie onl eles 1 1,000,000 
Wood manufactures ......2..02. 1,500,000 | 

[cet | REE ee er aAEE Se . .$90,500,000 


Austro-Hungarian Exports, 


1913 


following statistics 


4 
Lik 
4 


with the common customs dis- | 


trict of the Austro-Hungarian 


Empire and are followed by statistics | 
pertaining solely to the commerce ot | 


llungary. ‘These statistics are set 
forth in American values based upon 
a crown as equal to twenty cents. 


Agricultural 
RENE ina erga earn sian tare gat $ 58,570,000 
Brine 2. Fans iene e a eas eraue ieee pa 27,474,400 
ANOS | eras Scher cen asap 6,741,200 
Cattle 8,824,400 
POM R OEE Fo yo ls ae 3,097 ,8oO 
Bed feathers 3,818,000 
llops 7,705,200 
EN Pr Pat OP Ee RAO Te 2,170,000 
Fowl 3,192,000 
Metals— Minerals 
ts RR Di eee CUR RE 5 $ 2,905,400 
Metal manufactures ........... 6,718,600 | 
Braorenate 2 5) arcleccld'g wale 4 daacatacan a 15,285,000 | 
Miscellaneous 
Sawn. CUO” o.4acc hase $ 31,418,800 


Rough et: 2 see 18,179,800 
Leather gloves and shoes...... 12,124,000 
Beer 3,763,400 
Glass: and glassware. ......6. 17,052,800 
Wooden ware 12.901. 800 


coal tar 


$123,321,750 
172,350,250 


290,205,000 | 


Machinery 


Russia (Europe and Asia) 
| British India (Malacca, ete.)... 
Servia 


deal) | 


Cottons 
| Machinery 


Exports 


Destination of Exports 


Opposed to Austria-Hungary 


BOOS OROINY 500, sis a a tks en $ 5,237,200 
Pe aAC Ome no rioi eke ee Hid ves mele 16,854,000 
Cercle AES GHOPEEL, vocemteter voce scent nau 52,050,600 
Russia (Europe and Asia) ..... 18,265,600 
British India (Malacea, ete.).. 12,686,800 
(1s 2 ane aT ong Meme nL rma oe 8,605,800 


At Peace with Austria-Hungary 


CPE CE AR sls ie omer eee ....$ 4,680,800 
PERE ee ogee ste' : ni Pic eels § ws eee 47,879,800 
INGENERIANIIS .) o5.u. fx vwies ouniemarns 5,838,200 
ASOMIMADY — 5.5 ssh ess Gaenin ce ele See 
Prev AA er ire a snc e Wine a aaeeaboeee 2 26,880,600 
SWIECETIANG Sew ois a ak arcsec 23,457,400 
SUEKISH HATES Asc caine een 3 26,328,400 
BOSE oe ennai aaitinsles calc eiiaiels 6,387,600 
Nethieriands: INGA ..6c. ec s5 505 686,600 
(OA 72 | Wee er en oer a cs eee 2,762,400 | 
CATECU SHCAUES: cutee claves aelvin 2 12,777,400 | 
Republics of America .......... 5,970,000 


Principal Austro-Hun- 
garian Imports, 1913 


Agricultural 
PDS he bea, eevee oe eee $ 13,703,600 
WA ERED. os craalg els dyres eerie aera orrd ate 550,400 
Maize (indian: Gorn)... ..5.6005 16,761,200 
PANS SMAI. .c52.0o visas Mew oa ene 25,114,200 
Plow’ s lard and bacomt «<5... 69,800 
dy Pe Bhd iad Meats ic%yp ays Cra SPR eT I 477 400 
BIS soo eae cis ees Ke Als Gaye eT 7,248,400 
ree, PW iin wna Sita Sones 18,678,000 
VODAECOW TAM olcsne-ssduwacveadorule 9,312,000 


Metals —Minerals 


Oak: (CORE; CECE 4:5.0ic. sarees aie $ 52,565,400 
ERAN <5 aire ha scta cents ha shasta atetonet eases 12,732,000 
Textiles 
PROOTEGH: SDUW An igxie Meese eek $ 67,211,400 
IVY orc Atn Sieh eten NGelsucop a Cee ena 28,295,600 
| Silk and manufactures ........ 22,881,600 | 
Mlax. Hemp and jute ....5 666040 17,182,000 | 


Miscellaneous 


Prints and books not bound. ...$ 11,114,200 | 
16,167,400 | 


Countries of Origin 


Opposed to Austria-Hungary 
PR Gbonttyh? oS oc oo oan aren $ 11,291,200 
Eo ee ae ANS. 23,960,000 
ASiGAt ASAI. os fcuk 6S dc koae aah 49,134,600 


8,154,200 


At Peace with Austria-Hungary 


NEOOECO fic F< niga sh erin coe ae $ 4,451,800 
LC ge nee toe OED Mm dies (eh 32,332,200 
NOtCNGFIANGS i livs ccc i cewme ceaed 5,140,200 
Germano, < .):0i 5 <ckewercoumon 281,118,800 
PROUNIIONIIA 5. cess aissnie eacesians 20,428,800 
BINEZONMINEU. ca hia aid Oak ae ee 18,223,800 
| Wurkish TMmOive 5 ois sax mciewe 14,639,600 


BUGEOE aig fy ates onal kee eae 7,275,200 
i Netheriands India .......i.0645. 7,540,600 
PRIN Seas wag sics oat we ewa Re 16,001,800 | 
Pitas “tOEOS. m5 sos yaa Ss bales 69,715,000 | 
Republics of America ......... 18,265,800 
| 
Imports of Hungary, 


1912 


praca TR Leaiade we ooo $ 39,507,400 
26,162,400 


Woolens (also semi-woolen 
MOE Fcc cpg oe eee 25,118,200 
EPO MADR ooo oa ga taig ara ee 18,270,000 | 
Leather, prepared ......0s<s0 15,159,200 | 
“ryt SRM Panny SA Er oe Pe, = 13,010,200 
Clothes (for men and women). 11,286,400 
LOatner 20008 4 oisesc cows cee 10,777,200 
Ora 2, nny oo Se SO eee 8,315,600 
Maw MMOERIS: oa .s aos Mae wees 7,198,400 
Silks (also semi-silk goods)... 6,744,000 
COMMON’ VRP ko ba7 + Gree eos es 6,390,200 


of Hungary, 
1912 


CONORIE: 6k st ee $ 62,328,600 
Piowr (wheat) <cs%425 «e's ate 54,570,600 
Cattio: CROSHOR) 6.0455 so sacaee 35,520,600 
GR ee eres 18,035,400 
WEAR > bos cate itunes Doe e Ek See 13,571,000 
| WARE iss vecerneseetaes 13,010,000 
Wood, sawn and hewn ........ 13,274,200 
| Sugar (refined) ..........ec00. 8,901,000 


Grease (lard, bacon, butter, also 


marvarime?y Ge. éscaes 7,504,400 
Fowl (also killed) 6,887,600 
PL ORGOR eo. Seo okhadec anu ee 6,091,000 
Lt, leet a eee Fy Oe Are 6,533,000 





45,762,000 | 


30,862,800 | 








The Commerce of Great Britain 


In connection with each group of fig- 
ures the running comments upon Ger- 
man statistics should be considered. 


United Kingdom, 1913* | 


Lotal Daportts: cssc. code ss dure $3,69 1,363,200 


Exports of British produce.. 2,522,212,800 
Exports of Foreign and colo- 


nial produce 526,348,800 














Imports from Germany 


Items of German manufactures im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in 
1913 were: 


ee ae _____| Aerated and mineral waters....$ 742,000 
Total Exports ..........- $3,048,561,600 | BVAMMME ATES: (Los oss vale's caine cea 194,000 
2 2 : : | Brooms and brushes ............. 787,000 
Pri ncipal Imports | Buttons and studs ....... ea esos 1,730,000 
een Ei (and $228,00 from Austria) 
pane ee | Motor cars and parts ........... 6,585,000 
| Wheat ate an ict ae ete ieee eset $210,532,000 Cordage . 635,000 
| .W heatmeal and flour: . cc. «2 30,470,400 | Cotton gloves aiapia plipas oN aac tam 307 ona 
iene DORI SOR OD fs AA pps oem SE EEG oh cihsackicxe exe aed 5,418,000 
orgy i a Ua ag god Aiptificra! HOWEES ...52.<%3625 34a 1,516,000 
Animals, living (for food)... 1,464,000 | y"nrPiements uigcletcgh aaaeaee: poate 
See f, ae as ath = ry aes ae c: 83,059,200 Leather BONUS 5 aS ig) oi an aed ROD 1,836. 00 
i re Seren, Sd 90,000,000 | Machinery belting .............. 4,320,000 
Mutton (fresh, salted, etc.).. 53,409,600 | Wrought crepes Sa ie |. 2243,000 
“maine SEO ae eta eae : mg pied PED. ices kee ssngave cease 1,978,000 
ta SS SS i A Ne es 4 6 800 | PN 0 oS cra las: aka site Snel a kde 3,402,000 
=88' 7a aie wanes Scwaiae 4 1039, Silk, mixed with material “broad- 
| Fruits (fresh and preserved). 76,320,000 stuffs” 8.237.000 
| Sugar (refined and unrefined) 100,745,600 Silk siithedis es at on. ergs Dee 2 ket bioo 
al i RRA SS LSSE ARES O Ghee erage Tne os mega TOVS All GAMES. ..56scecsgedees 5,749,000 
bie Maeinane : . | WOGiGH- HOSIGTY 665k cng iicccews 1,511,000 
RON. (ORC cre coils biereate lle $ 33,816,000 | 
Wood and timber ......65< 162,187,200 | ‘ 3 ne 
COGN, THM veccecasces sss 338,740,800 | Principal Exports 
Wool, sheep or lambs’....... 164,529,600 | ict ea p We 
Uo al Cs aa i ee 52,128,000 | UNITED ININGDOM FRODUCE : , 
SEE PE ee 98,520,000 | eer Soe t eee e cence enceneees $ hire 2 
Oil seeds (Cotton, Flax or scssalted tahoe athe tales” date 243,409,900 
| Linseed and Rape) ...... 50,404,800 sites and steel and manufac- 
| MANUFACTURES: ures ; , 
Iron and steel and manufac- Fig — ‘hemos ‘gro ed situation 
tures thereof ....;.....+ $ 73,108,800 | ee, Gavee Bens CLES... aereee 
Copper (regulus, wrought, Galvanized sheets ......... 48,134,400 
_ manufactures etc.) ..... 48,374,400 Se ae ae 
Tin (blocks, ingots, bars, and : , : 
BS. i id a ea laa A 44,409,600 | Total iron, etc., including 
Yarns and textile fabrics and “ — ee —Te 
cee ee ORO ee eer ee cE coe paca edad Chee 72,033,000 
caer undressed ......... ates | Cotton piece goods ......... 469,540,800 
Leather, dressed, varnished, Other cotton manufactures... 61,526,400 
OS MIRO i ARNE Hob Ne 22,588,800 Woolen and worsted yarn.... 25,727,600 
Motor cars and parts thereof. 35,572,800 Woolen tissues ............. 69,441,600 
me Worsted tissues ............ 29,702,400 
Source of British Imports Linen piece goods ........... 28,646,400 
>| Apparel (including boots, hats, 
| 19 1 3 CED RATERS tee empire 78,844,800 
FOREIGN AND CoLONIAL Propuce: 
‘ Food and drink ....<........ $ 75,207,600 
Opposed to United Kingdom | Cotton, raw ........0........ 43,886,400 
Germany and possessions...... $389,270,400 hd (including woolen rags) 65,155,200 
Austria-Hungary ............- 37,003,200 ee and skins............. —— 
a ASDC eer ae t-ae pSS 71,212,800 
NE 6 ckckccesaaseaeecdies $426,273,600 2 eee eee 29,505,000 
At Peace with.United Kingdom 
BRGEMB 55 do's sy scam are Rbeaele $193,720,000 | : 2 ‘i ; 
SONNEOE es ee Se 68,227,200 | Destinations of Exports 
Norway ..... 35,856,000 
es epee anes 2 ererrir cS ,856, T° =P 
| Denmark and possessions...... 115,478,400 Opposed to United Kingdom 
Netherlands and possessions... 134,035,200 
Belgium and Congo ........... 112,459,200 | Britisu FOREIGN 
| France and possessions ........ 237,508,800 Germany and pos 
Switzerland «sos. cca ccd 53,136,000 | Te ig # ‘ 
tite e eee ee 53,130, sess Gent 2 $ o5.5 
Portugal and possessions ...... 23,510,400 Nieshitee Sites apie 95,568,000 
Spain and possessions ......... 76,636,800 |" g o/s 725912 
OVS ER FAS ee 39,038,400 - Teas : 
EONS een eS RO 10,286,400 At Peace with United Kingdom 
eS 
| oe elk tee chained «aerate ita ges 2 Barrisn Nana 
ip: I gd hl la a hai he gh IPs See eR rcinese ha a $ 86,956,800 $ 46,027,200 
| Roumania seta tasesenesasnenens GOO7,200|Guaden 30,518,400 4,843,200 
| turkey (3B. and A:). 6 cserss 26,259,200 | 17 a pigs Bist 
| Fevot 8800 Norway «......<: 29,510,400 2,500,800 
| Tei p li one «6s 6 o's OS bo bu oe ale we 102,74 2 Denmark and pos- 
grid DC th £65 oegas a ena 240,000 PAE pac 29,083,200 afer 200 
Ee Bhatia tN Shel il heed fat ae ok pe ne Netherlands and 
I \ deg Tse tr Cree ere eT Tee 1,55 — possessions. 109,684,800 245936,000 
sting d'e'aihinsd 8 ako vais eae bla ale pe Belgium and Con- 
a Distt ota a Oa ek 2, ny pe Ae Rae 65,083,200 35,616,000 
China ‘(excluding Viong’Kong "1" | France and posses 
‘ 2x - : 
i 4 . . i” eee A 155,300,400 57,787,200 
Macao and Wei-Hei-Wei) 22,435,200 | Switzerland ___.. ag eg reine 
japan and Formosa .. icssseess 21,062,400 Portugal ........ 29,030,400 3 045 an 
ROTEA . ons ceccnseerseesccesees 4,800 Spain and_posses- . 
United States and possessions.. 690,758,400 shins 46,708,800 4,612,800 
-_ tetera eee cans ste ee eee 17,649,600 Italy RES oi wl ae 70,108,800 4,867 200 
ayti and San Domingo....... 1,291,200 | Greece .. 12,182,400 283, ann 
Mexico Ee oS oN hang gust garter feta 9,028, Bulgaria ........ 2.265.600 14,400 
| Guatemala Spies ek con catenr wera ice : 1,713,600 | Servia .. 182,400 ; 
| pg A&P.) ‘Seer seann'e ers Bay na Roumania ....... 9,326,400 345,800 
Wicecoane T seccecseoreeseans mat Turkey (E, & A.) 37,161,600 1,200,000 
C. airs Rea eee ee eee 68 ,000 Egypt Peg i Civ ax’ 47,073,600 768,000 
alll al elated ae , He [rr 667,200 168,000 
aoa RR re Son Pee: <— _ es 2,275,200 86,400 
beaten girs s+ Sas Nnnnye Raha se 249, Marceco ........ 1,022,400 1,267,200 
Se sy aguchnite tian en lene 2,692,800 |Tiberia .......... 432,000 «2,800 
am (SAPS POR OP et Ten Pane 2,355,200 | Persia... 3,465,600 52,800 
| ial pst. dk he pap napa Ree 6,494,400 30,000 
°c ERR Ss oo $512,000 | China (excluding 
: GEIL cece eeerereeeseesevesese 4 3 a Hon -Kon 
4 ng ER eee ee 13,267,200 \ & g. 
Bolivia Leick'v\cwieu pee anne 10,800,000 oe ag ye and 
PAPO oo iin carted ge nalplcaalwe 203,990,400 S is) BY 
i POR eer: | 43,200 Wei) ...... 71,270,400 806,400 
British possessions ............ 919,579,200 aiiiomaetnienai 
Pai aaa eed * Based upon Statesman’s Year Book and 
TORE Chics eS: rreereree + 9$3:205,089,600 ‘on $4.80 as equalling a pound sterling. 
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Great Britain—Continued. 


J:pan and Formo- 
Sa 69,309,000 


1,200,000 


1,420,800 
4,800 


Korea 
United 


States and 


possessions. 146,304,000 145,444,800 


CNOA So cncle ts ainin tears 10,435,200 3,768,000 
Hayti and San Do- 

mingo ..... 1,569,000 24,000 
NEBRICO i cas 10,992,000 1,243,200 
Guatemala ...... 1,646,400 38,400 
Honduras (Sp.).. 609,600 9,600 
San Salvador 1,569,600 24,000 
INICATAQUA 6.5552 1,166,400 33,600 
CSG6ba RICA 6466 as 1,137,000 48,000 


Colombia 
Panama 


8,097,600 
2,193,000 


105,000 


220,800 


Venezuela ....... 3,969,600 67,200 
PGuador i... - 1,992,000 48,000 
Oo an 7,152,000 504,000 
re 28,848,000 1,713,600 
CoE ee 59,812,800 2,664,000 


Uruguay 14,001,600 450,000 


OSG: go dev ose eos 1,737,000 76,800 
APOOUMNA oo... os 108,609,600 3,854,400 
oc De. <_ ee 936,000 9.600 


British possessions 937,483,000 65,179,200 


$526,348,800 


ee $2,522,212,800 


France 


RENCH commerce will be seen 

by the following figures to have 

amounted to over three billion 
dollars in 1913. 
many, conducts many highly special- 
ized industrial plants whose activity 
will be seriously interfered with by 
the European war. French exports, 
however, will unquestionably be able 
to reach the consuming world very 
much as usual. Nearly one-fifth of 
all French exports are textiles and 
Paris goods. The values shown below 
are based upon a franc, valued at 
twenty cents, American money. 


French Commerce, 1913 





IMPoRTS Exports 





France, like Ger- | 


Russia 


USSIAN commerce amounted 

last year to more than two 

billion dollars. The war will 
interfere with this commerce serious- 
ly. The following statistics are based 
upon a Russian ruble, valued at seven- 
ty-seven cents, American money. 
.. «+ «$1,013,859,000 
»219,004,000 


Russian Imports, 1913 
Russia Exports, 1913 


Il. main features of Russian 
commerce are of necessity re- 
lated to her European and Black Sea 
frontier and to Finland. Only a 
very small proportion of her exports 
and imports come through her Pa- 
cific frontier; in fact, less than ten 
percent. The following figures rela- 
tive to the main divisions of her com- 
merce deal solely with the more active 
frontiers named. 
Main feature of Commerce Europe 
and Black Sea frontier. 


FX Ports IMPORTS 

Articles of food. .$621,544.770 $125,520.780 
Raw and _ half- 
manufactured 

Articles 2.5. 423,071,710 462,697,620 


Animals 25,398,450 2,386,230 
Manufactured 


goods 


23,443.420 349,160,350 


igs | er $1,094,058,350 $939,764,980 

Wheat, flour, and buckwheat form 
nearly three-fourths of the total ex- 
ports of articles of food. Eggs and 
dairy produce follow with these val- 
ues: $60,792,030 and $54,792,430, re- 
spectively. 

Of the raw and half-manufactured 
articles exported the principal ones 
are: Timber and wooden goods 
naphtha and naphtha oils, flax, oil 
cakes, oleaginous and other grains, 





furs and leather, hemp, bristle, wool, 


| silk, 


manganese raw metals 
(chiefly platinum). 

Of the manufactured goods export- 
ed, the leading items are: Gutta-per- 
cha, cottons, metallic goods, and wool- 
ens. 

ryh a ? 

The chief exports are: to Germany, 


cereals, eggs, timber and flax; to the 


ore, 


| United Kingdom, cereals, timber, 
leggs, and flax; to the Netherlands, 


| 
| 
| 


United Kingdom. .$226,800,000 $293,300,000 
Belgium ......... 114,040,000 223,840,000 
2 eee 57.2600,000 30,240,000 
United States 174,140,000 84,160,000 
ae 214,840,000 173,880,000 
Austria-Hungary 20,400,000 8,740,000 
MM ce Boxa-s dw ay 47,620,000 61,380,000 
Argentina ........ 79,340,000 21,780,000 | 
ES 02,300,000 17,080,000 
PAMOTUR occcsen es 66,120,000 1 10,3 40,000 
Switzerland ..... 27,080,000 78,940,000 
OT TS i re 17,820,000 16,440,000 
OOS Se ee 39,200,000 17,100,000 
MGTOCCO 6.6.54. 4,040,000 16,660,000 
Other countries.. 520,000,000 207,180,000 
Total. 5s 5<% $1,701 ,660,000 $1 375,090,000 
‘ - 
Principal Imports 

SE gt Ee eS PR ea ee: $ 55,120,000 
1 Les le ee a Pt Rg 139,700,000 
NER oe le ang eae-w wala 08 a 122,680,000 
0" SRE Ses ee ee 63,460,000 
NTOMIMENN es nc cs + ana a ever 108,240,000 
Timber and wood ............ 37,380,000 | 
Fitdes and Furs........cecccces 40,700,000 
115,040,000 | 
I Fr eo ma Saga eialees 44,900,000 
CURIE sw acsincase 2,100,000 
Chemical products ........5...- 27,720,000 
MRR, ey orks 28,980,000 | 
ay ae ET eee 64,740,000 

Raw Caoutchouc and _— gutta- 
EROMAT Cateye naka rai es 39,900,000 
NE eee Sidi he Pe sails nee tw 41,400,000 
7 REI sn Ok ee 24,580,000 


Principal Exports 


"Tewtiies, WOOIEN «oc cccccceaces $ 42,260,000 
GMMEE OOM 5h Giccckooes od eds 74.040,000 
TERED, COTIOD. ... 0200002 eens 73,480,000 
WE ai ie cle cs ea ans ate 40,060,000 
Raw silk and yarn ............ 32,340,000 
OS” eee 58,840,000 
yo Se 38,160,000 
Pe ee ee ew wens 13,380,000 
St Lievens 8,560,000 
Metal goods and tools......... 25,000,000 
LS SE a ee 10,840,000 
Ornamental feathers .......... 11,740,000 
PRIN rho ee ings duce oss 43,500,000 
UNCIIME TUER cae cs caaecnoss 63,140,000 
Refined sugar ,,......->: ss gaa pre SOOO 





'cereals and timber: to France and 


Belgium, cereals and flax. Russia has 
been an important granary for the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the Neth- 
erlands and France. 

As will be seen by the figures at 
the head, Russian imports in 1913 ex- 
ceeded one billion dollars. The 
sources of imports by countries and 
dealing only with the imports on the 
European, the Black Sea and Fin- 
land frontiers, were as follows: 


At War with Russia 


BF oy RE Oe Oe $494,92.:,120 
26,667,410 


Germany 
Austria-Hungary 


The two countries with which Rus- 
sia is at war were the sources of more 
than half of her great import total. 
The chief imports are, from Germany, 
machinery and woolens; from United 
Kingdom, machinery and coal; from 
the United States and Egypt, raw cot- 
ton. 


At Peace with Russia 


"ona eee gee ear $131,171,040 
57,111,070 


United Kingdom 
United States 


OOS Re Se Fae ere eee 43,131,550 
ME 2G ote olen, alas aK acs 39,242,280 
OR ae ee ones ae kal be kes 11,750,200 
OEE ev 12,807,470 
UUAMOAARAB ok aw ain ase Slee 0 84.0008 16,585,800 
NS on ars ae con aly 59,2 4,565,330 
RNEMEREE 8c. a os Sine see x One n 23,097,690 
OS eR rar arg ee ae 7,603,750 
MIRE re Src sara ee apie wig ealane 6,625,850 
NN Nec ie Gee ata Slate 13,042,260 


Denmark 2,192,960 


TN AE Ara ee ee 4,338,950 
(Eo RR ery er are 12,415,250 
Cher Coumtries oon: ipcirscesas 32,393,900 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Contraband of War 


American manufacturers should carefully 


consider the 


varlous 


contraband — proc- 


lamations which have been issued by belhig- 
erents; also our comments upon shipments 


American Exports to Belligerents 


The President’s neutrality procla 
mations of August 4 and 5 indicate 
clearly that American manufacturers 
and exporters may trade freely with 
the countries now war in 
Which are contraband, including arms 
and munitions of war, as well as in 
those which are not contraband, with- 
out contravening the neutrality laws 
of the United States. Shippers are 
merely warned that contraband is ex 
ported at risk of hostile capture and 
incurring the penalties denounced by 
the law of nations in that behalf. The 
question of contraband, however, 1s 
finally determined in case of seizure or 
capture by the prize court of the coun- 
try making such seizure or capture. 

American shippers should hesitate 
to make shipments on their own be- 
half in vessels which may be carrying 
groups of reservists to join the forces 
of one of the countries at war and in 
some cases in vessels known to be 
qualified for auxiliary cruisers; such 
vessels may be lable to detention in 
this country as coming under that pro 
vision of the neutrality laws applicable 
to originating or organizing military 
forces in aid of a belligerent. 


articles 


ail 


Contraband 


England, France, Germany, Austria 
and Russia, will consider the following 
articles contraband: 


ARSOLUTELY CONTRABAND 


(1) Arms of all kinds, including 
arms for sporting purposes, and their 
distinctive component parts ; 

(2) Projectiles, charges, and cart- 
ridges of all kinds and their distinctive 
component parts ; 

(3) Powder and explosive specially 
prepared for use in war; 

(4) Gun mountings, limber boxes, 
limbers, military wagons, field forges, 
and their distinctive component parts ; 

(5) Clothing and equipment of a 
distinctively military character: 

(6) All kinds of harness of a dis- 
tinctively military character ; 

(7) Saddle, draught, and pack ani- 
mals suitable for use in war; 

(8) Articles of camp equipment, 
and their distinctive component parts ; 

(9) Armor plates: 

(10) Warships, including boats, and 
their distinctive component parts of 
such a nature that they can only be 
used on a vessel of war; 

(11) Aeroplanes, airships, balloons 
and aircraft of all kinds and their com- 
ponent parts together with accessories 
and articles recognizable as intended 
for use in connection with balloons and 
aircraft ; 

(12) Implements and apparatus de 
signed exclusively for the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war, for the 
manufacture or repair of arms, or war 
material for use on land and sea. 


CONDITIONALLY CONTRABAND 


(1) Foodstuffs ; 
(2) Forage and grain suitable 
feeding animals: 


for 


(3) Clothing, fabrics for clothing, | 


and boots and shoes, suitable for use 
in war; 

(4) Gold and silver in coin or bul- 
lion, paper money; 

(5) Vehicles of all kinds available 


for use in war, and their component 
parts ; 


(©) \ 


kinds, floating 
and their component part 


and boats of all 


art, 


j ] 
CIUCKS, 


CSSCIS. CI 


q 1 
parts O! docks 


material, both tixed 


(7) Railway 
and rolling stock, and materials for 
telegraphs, wireless telegraphs, and 
telephones : 

(S) fuel, lubricants: 


(9) Powder and explosives — not 
specially prepared for use in war: 

wire and implements 

and cutting 


1 


(10) Barbed 


for fixing the same; 


oe i ee !{orseshoes and shoeimeg Ma 
terials; 

(12) Tlarness and saddlery ; 

(13) Iield glasses, telescopes, chro 
nometers, and all kinds of nautical in 


struments. 

These list follow the decisions of 
the London Conference of 1900. 

Conditionally contraband articles are 
hable to capture only if shown to be 
destined for armed or for a 
government department. Articles not 
contraband are not lable to capture 
and condemnation. 

In announcing an intention to follow 
the rules of the convention England 
made some reservations which include 
a statement that England reserves a 
right to seize conditional contraband 
if consigned to a merchant who is un- 
der the control of the authorities of 
the enemy, and regardless of the port 
to which the vessel is bound. The re- 
port of the committee which drafted 
the convention is to be considered by 
all British prize courts as an authorita- 
tive statement of the meaning and in- 


fe TCS 


ne 
tention of the convention. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-CONTRABAND 


Because the above governments 
have practically followed the lists con 
tained in the convention, a third list, 
declaring articles which, in the opinion 
of the delegates at the conference, 
should not under any circumstances be 
declared contraband of in 
terest. The list is: 

(1) cotton, wool, silk, jute, 
flax, hemp, and other raw materials of 
the textile industry, and their yarns; 


becomes 


Raw 


(2) Oil seeds and nuts, copra; 

(3) Rubber, rosins, gums, and 
lacs, hops; 

(4) Raw hides and horns, bones, 
and ivory; 

(5) Natural and artificial manures, 


including nitrates and phosphates for 
agricultural purposes ; 


(6) Metallic ores: 

(7)Earths, clays, lime, chalk, stone, 
including marble, brick, slates, and 
tiles ; 

(8) Chinaware and glass; 

(g) Paper and papermaking ma 
terials ; 

(10) Soap, paint, and colors in 
cluding articles exclusively used in 


their manufacture and varnish; 

bits Bleaching powders, soda ash, 
caustic soda, salt cake, ammonia, sul 
phate of ammonia, and sulphate of 
C( )| yper, 

(12) Agricultural, mining, textile, 
and printing machinery ; 


(13) Precious and — semiprecious 
stones, pearls, mother-of-pearl, Bnd 
coral ; 


(14) Clocks and watches other than 
chronometers ; 
(15) Fashion and faney goods; 


(16) Feathers of all kinds, hairs, 
and bristles: 

(17) Articles of household furni 
ture and decoration: office furniture 


and requisites 
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Ae Embargoes Offer Opportunities to United States 
mn re Various belligerent countries and some countries now at peace, but dreading an 

HH ; exhaustion of resources, have made public to the world lists of products in connec- 


tion with which their exports have ceased. The embargoes offer an immense trade 
opportunity to the United States in endzavoring to supply to the rest of the world 
thos: substances suddenly removed from the com nerce of the leading export nations. 
| 


(OR the convenience of Ameri CorpPER AND BRONZE, unworked and 


can manufacturers, the various Sir ¢ secOrTge Paish, editor of the London Statist and a in rods, sheets, plates, and shaped 
articles under embargo have distinguished economist, 1S credited with having uttered | eas in wire, wire cords and cables— 
been cl ssified broadly : some Over lap 0a > ry . | ermany. 
ping is un tvoidable. as for instance. these remarks ‘ , i ‘ Z | FARRIER’S, CARPENTER’S, WHEELERS’ 
“foodstuffs generally” in some coun A oreat War 1n Europe will enable the United AND SADDLERS’ TOOLS—England. 


ETITEs yields to specific detail in others States to sell its crops in places which will give much | Goxp, COINS — BULK—Holland. 
Sulphur will be found under metals HorsE AND PONY SHOES—England. 


a > ; . > 7 . 
and minerals: fulminate of mercury eT ater income than if there Was NO War. Almost IRON AND STEEL of all kinds—Ger- 












































and picric acid though closely related) every industry will derive more or less advantage. ig er iste 
to war materials will be found under 6 ! ' ¥ | EAD in all torms—Englan pig, 
chemicals. The asterisk after the word Should oe as peggy age of ERE set and pipe only), Holland, Bel- 
“England” indicates that the embargo golden opportunity afrorde t em y the out Tea of | gium. 
applies only to countries with which the war it will mean not diminished but increased nigh oe ¢ ema 
England is at war. a i . »? 1cA—E\ngland. 
g _— prosperity for the United States. 2 se gy 
~ ° be \ vd 
“*hemicals and Hospital Supplies 1a ey 
Cl \ as Opium and its preparations—Eng-, OjL, olive—England. phate Ue neg aia and FERRO 
ACETATE OF LIME—Germany. land, Germany. OLivEs—Greece. Saeed Blois — 
Acretonr—England,* Germany, PARAGORMALDEHYDE—Germany. PotatoEs—Norway. whidcieasliiipicoe...:somam 
Holland y y PoRTABLE FORGES—England 
“ ) oe TR AT Ry xES : ‘ 
: aan we re PHOSPHORIC CODEIN—Germany. RickE—Japan, France (from Indo-| PorasH—Holland 
ALC OHOLS, ethylic We and, Ol- PHospHorus—Germany. China) . 
land ioe ae i tae o wii SCORIAE FROM METAL SMELTING AND 
and. rcrIC ACID and its components—| py . sal kt Holl : : ee : 
hes « mathvtic~—Siasined. et a aes ‘ | YE AND RYE FLOUR—Holland. CUPREOUS PYRITES CONTAINING IRON— 
ALCOMOLS, methylic—Engla England,* Germany. Cpe Silas 
ALK ALINE, iodides- -England. Proraco.—England. con 0 ca “ d E 1 I | Germany. ca ‘ ’ 
A wisONtUM CARBONATE —~—Elollend. PyRAZOLONUM = PHENYLDIMETYLI- | 7 UGAR, unrefined—England, Italy,|; SuLpHUR—England,* Belgium. 
ANILINE SALTS—Germany. | cur —iesmnany. Fg ae noe ae Lt AND TIN WARE—Germany. - 
BELLADONNA and its preparations) Saricyriic ACID AND SALICYLATES— | p30 refined and candy— a eee) nak oes olfram metal )—Eng 
and alkaloids—England. | Wiese 7 , . 
nah eae ute ie © Wie Wek! TEA (other than green)—England,| VANaprtumM—England. 
i ee rene Te — =? cilities Man is ae: Holland. Zinc—England, Belgium. 
rance. | “ey Pe ee VEGETABLES—England. ; 
Brsmurn and its salts—England. SALVARSAN —~~Eatg Aare. WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR—Hol- Miscellaneous 
Bortc acib—England. eats land. BLACKING FOR STRAPS—Switzerland 
BROMINE AND ALKALINE BROMIDES— | SODIUM OXALATE—Germany. | Wnaeat—Norway. | rebecca onan eee 
Sones SuLpuurtc Aactip—England,* Hol-| —Germany. 
England. : | ENGINE AND BOILER PACKINGS— 
Campror—Germany. land. Fuel and Fuel Oils Pte me ¥ E NGS 
Capeorre acin—-Fneland, Germany.) SURGICAT, INSTRUMENTS—Holland. | RB Bor Lage os 
shapers : =f RIQUETTES—Germany. FRIGORIFIC MACHINES AND APPARA- 
Castor o1t—Fneland SURGICAL BANDAGES AND DRESSINGS | Coar Rare Mawes: tient Hol-| rus F 
eGR wi~ ; : OAL— ’ weden, Hol- —France. 
CrnivrLose—Germany. —England, Holland. tant, Galena, Gale y, , on 5 a 
Cremicars, fine—Enegland. Torvor—England, Germany. C G . : many : . tn i at 
CrHtorororm—-England, Germany. VaccINnE for preventing and SERUMS | nie che Norway. Diciiis daderbieiiies aikkeaien- were seacauains.... 
CINCHONA BARK, OUININE AND ITs for preventing and curing infectious) FUEL, manufactured—Portugal. | ne Seen ee ee 
iene Seaens dinnteee: ane | Sprrit oF MoToR spirit (including | England. 
rs—Fneland. seases y: Shell spirit)—England LADDERS—Germany. 
Coca and its preparations and alka- | P g : . LuMBER—Russia 
loids—England. Foodstuffs | Licnrte—Germany. Rostn- Germany. 
4 | YT ’ : SIN—WG ; 
Cor LODION Eneland. ANIMALS, LIVING, FOR FooD—Eng- | NAPHTHA—Russia. Rope, STEEL WIRE AND HAWSERS— 
CORROSIVE SURLIMATE England. ; land, France, Germany, Portugal. Ort, blast furnace—England. England.* , 
Crrsor and all prenarations thereof BIscurts, BREAD AND CAKES—Eng- | Om, coal tar—England, Germany. RUBBER coops—Italy 
(includine cresvlic acid) and nitro-cre- | Jand. | OIL, FUEL, SHALE—England. Sacks coat—England 
sol—Eneland, Germany. 3ucKwHEAT—Holland. _ OIL, MINERAL, CRUDE, REFINED, ES-| SrEps—Russia. 
Dicrrarts and its preparations— Butrer—England. |SENCES AND HEAvy o1Ls—England.| Turpentine o1.—Germany. 
Eneland. CEREALS—Italy. ‘Germany, Holland, France Belgium, ] ; OST I 
oe : te > q ( gl OOD PULP, mechanically and chem 
DIMETHLANILINE—England. Crerse—England. Norway, Italy, Roumania, Sweden, | ically prepared—Germany. 
DipnenyLAMiIn—Germany. Crirti—Holland. Russia. otic : 
Erver, PTiyr CHLORTDE—England Cocoa—Holland. PARAFFIN, soft—England Scientific Apparatus 
Germany, Holland. EEE — , a . 
. and i Corrrr Italy. PETROLEUM, GAS AND FUEL OIL—]| BACTERIOLOGICAL APPARATUS—Ger- 
‘oRMIC ALDEHYDE—England. CORN, GRAIN, RICE, PULSE, MEAL | England, Germany. nan 
FULMINATE OF MERCURY—England.| anp FLOUR OF ALL KINDS—England, a 
GLYCERINE, crude and refined—)} Turkey. Leather and Hides CABLES, telegraph and telephone— 
Eneland, Holland. ; ; CONFECTIONERY OF ALI, KINDS, and Fu R y England. : 
HeENBANE and its preparations— | fryit jellies, excluding marmalade and ee ussia. ' CoMPASSES and parts thereof, in- 
England. ena. Masia HARNESS AND SADDLERY of all kinds| cluding fittings, such as binnacles— 
ToptNr and its preparations—Eng- | Eocs—England. apa n England,* Germany. 
land, Germany. FISH, FRESH, CURED, DRIED OR SALT- r ID Tal ae k yt Kidakc a LECTRICAL COMPASS TELE-TRANS- 
TopororM—Germany. rp (But not including pickled)—Eng- ‘rance, Italy, Tur ey (kidskins), Rus- | MirreErs—Germany. 
;veot—Eineland. hee sia. FIELD GLASSES AND ‘TELESCOPES—- 
MATERIAL FOR BACTERIOLOGICAL)  Frour—Norwav. LeatHER—Italy, Spain, Sweden, | England, Germany. 
CULTURES— Germany. ia aieon pee iy oo eee Holland (except belting), Austria- HELiocrapHs—England. 
i | MEDICINES AND HOSPITAL SUPPLIES) 0cce. Ttaly, Morocco, Norway, Port.| Junsary (except fancy), Russia.! MATERIAL FOR TELEGRAPHS, WIRE- 
Ba) ame Holland, Italy, Switzerland (except | a4 Spain "Sweden. Tuskiy Senael Switzerland. LESS TELEGRAPHS, AND TELEPHONES— 
aa ig and eer and prepara. | (&X¢ePt cocoa and tapioca flour), Ger-|__ MEN'S.) MARCHING AND SHOOTING England, Switzerland. 
Taal 268 saat a ~~ My salts and prepara- | any Portugal (except wine), Russia. | B0OTS—England. RANGE-FINDERS and parts thereof— 
" trons ‘Neal rerny # a? ° ° : 
Tal hat u uM ne is . a Shee nd* Furr, dried or otherwise preserved,|__ PELTRY, common  furs—Austria- England.* 
» % NER ‘ ‘ 4 ¢ * . . Ie r 4 
it “3p age neg eg cal _.. without sugar, all kinds—England. Hungary. SOUNDING MACHINES AND GEAR— 
ibs MorPHIA AND OTHER ALKALOIDS OF (a, ucosk-—England SHEEP AND GOAT SKINS—Russia. England.* 
th ae oprumM—lIingland, Germany. = . ‘'e : . 
eM . - “ Groats—Holland. . : . 
Hien. Nirrates OF AMMONIUM—Eng-  f7,. Hoftand Metals and Minerals Textiles and Clothing 
a ‘s an of Germ: 2 é « . 
OT a, — e any, po ee MArGARINE—England. ALUMINUM AND ALLOYS—England,*| CLOTH, HEMPEN—England.* 
i a NITRATE OF BARIUM——Germe f. Z . . 
H NTTRATES OF POTASSIUM—England,*| Meat OF ALL KiNDs (including poul- Germany. CLorHinc—lItaly, Sweden, Switzer- 
is Pees * iat W Hand a - try and game), fresh, chilled, frozen,| ©ANntimony—Holland, Germany. land. 
a be ( ge ec Ol on - ort C sae salted, or in any way preserved—Eng- AsBEstos—England.* Corton of all kinds—Holland, Ger- 
i , NITRATES OF SODIU] seTMATY, Jand, France, Australia. BARBED WIRE—England. many. 
ra France. : MILK, CONDENSED, sweetened or not} Brass—Belgium. Corton cLoru—ltaly. 
I ( ae Nirric acip—England,* Germany, France. CHROME AND FERRO-CHROME—Eng- —— WASTE—England, France. 
a oot Relgium, Tolland MOoLaSsES AND INVER’ SUGAR—Eng- | land.* LAx—Germany. : 
¥ Nux vomica and its alkaloids and) land, Holland. |__ COPPER, ore or wrought, all kinds— GLoves, heavy—Switzerland. 
Ae] Set preparations—Tingland. Oatrs—Holland. | England,* Belgium. (Continued on page 13.) 
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Marshalling Facts for Promoting Foreign Trade 


F the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States had done noth- 
ing since its organization in 1912 
but prepare for business men to come 
into cooperative touch with the Gov- 
ernment, at this moment of urgency, 
it would have completely justified all 
the efforts that have been made. ‘The 
disturbed condition of business result 
ing from the European war found the 
machinery ready and the common 
basis of contact already in existence in 
Washington. 
It was realized immediately by the 
officials of the National Chamber that 


a remarkable condition confronted the | 


United States, a condition that could 
be made to react in its favor, 
could pass by unused. Consequently, 
no efforts have been spared to bring 


together facts for the guidance of | 


American business or to cooperate 
with the various departments of the 
Government in efforts they are making 
to serve American business. Its serv- 
ices are being continued day by day 
both in general bulletins, in legislative 
bulletins and in personal correspond- 
ence. Furthermore, as one of the early | N 
endeavors of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, the com- | 


mercial organizations of the nation 
were called upon to vote in November 


1913 on a referendum relative to the) 


broadened scope of the Bureau of | 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in) 
the Department of Commerce. From) 
the initation of this movement, the | 
Chamber has cooperated with Secre- 
tary Redfield in all directions that | 
offered added efficiency. As a result 
of the earnest interest taken in this. 
matter by the commercial organiza- | 
tions of the nation, 


by the last appropriation bill given 


additional funds for active commer- | 


cial promotion throughout the world 
and particularly in South America. 
Most fortunately these funds became 
available at a time of urgent need. 
The appointment of commercial at- 
taches is under consideration; several 
commercial agents have been sent in 
various directions to study trade con- 
ditions, and the special appropriation 
for South America is in process of 
use. This timely equipment is to be 
credited to increasing contact between 
business and the Government. 

StuDYING Fore1tGN HINDRANCES 

in addition, it is pertinent at this 
moment to draw. attention to another 
referendum vote taken by the Nation- 
al Chamber on trust legislation, last 
April. The seventh recommendation 
of the Committee on Trust Legisla- 
tion in that referendum was: 

“That Congress should direct the Com- 
mission to investigate and report to Con- 
gress at the earliest practicable date on the 
advisability of amending the Sherman Act 
to allow a greater degree of cooperation 
in the conduct and for the protection ot 
the foreign trade.” 

The Federal Trade Commission bill 
as laid before the President has this 
provision in Section 6: 

“(h>. To investigate from time to time 
trade conditions in and with foreign coun- 
tries where associations, combinations or 
practices of manufacturers, merchants or 
traders or other conditions may affect the 
foreign trade of the United States and to 
report to Congress thereon with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable.” 


The above quoted paragraph of Sec-.| 


tion 6 is aimed at providing the Govy- 
ernment with a fuller understanding 
of the limitations that are placed upon 
our foreign trade when in competition 


with other countries where combina- | 


or that | 


supporting the | 
initiative of Secretary Redfield, he was | 


The Work of the 


instance 
is influenced 


tions are permissible, as for 
in Germany where trade 


by the German “cartels.” 


EverY CooPERATION OFFERED 


The entire machinery of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has been rendered available to organ- 
ization and individual members who 
were in any way affected by conditions 
precipitated through the European 
war. 

As detailed in the last issue of THE 
Nation’s Business, the Executive 
Committee of the Chamber met in 
New York, August 13, in Washing- 
‘ton with Secretary McAdoo on Aug- 
ust 14. Again the Chamber partici- 
pated in the conference of August 19 
relative to the reports growing out of 
the meeting of August 14. 

Since then a Committee to deal with 


| emergency conditions has been created | 


The Chair- 
is Frederick | 


in the National Chamber. 
man of the Committee 
Bode of Chicago. 
with him are: L. C. Boyd of Indian- 
ie Franklin Conklin of Newark, | 

J., Wm. H. Douglas of New York | 
City: ; John Joy Edson of Washington, 
D. C.; Charles Nagel of St. Louis, R. | 
S. C.;and John | 





'G. Rhett of Charleston, 
|H. Fahey of Boston. 
On August 24 and 25, members of | 
‘the Chamber were present at the cot- 
ton conference called by Secretary Mc- | 


Adoo, and also at the general con- | 
American | 


ference relative to South 
‘trade promotion, called by the Sec- 
retary of State and later presided over 
by the Secretary of Commerce on 
‘September 10. The brief notice given 
‘relative to this conference prevented 
a full representation of South Ameri- | 
can countries. There were in the con- | 
ference three representatives from the. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United | 


States; three from the Foreign Trade 
the Na- 
‘tional City Rank of New York was 
represented, and several consuls and 
consuls general from South American 
The Minis- 
ters from Argentina, Brazil and Chile 


Council of New York City; 


countries were present. 


could not be present. 


ForEIGN TRADE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary of Commerce has 
organized a Committee of 19 to meet 
with representatives from 
America and consider the question of 
a second conference. In this 
mittee are the following 
tives of the Foreign ‘Trade Council: 

James A. Farrell, 
United States Steel Corporation; E. 
P. Thomas, President of the United 
States Steel Products Company ; Wil- 
lard Straight of J. P. Morgan and 
Company; J. P. Grace : W. R. 
Grace and Company; Wm. E. Peck of 
W. E. Peck Company ; W itis im Schall 
of Muller and Schall; Daniel Warren 
of American Trading Company; J. H. 
Waddell of Hard and Rand; Wm. 
Bayne, President of the New York 
Coffee Exchange. 

The following members of the Na- 
tional Ch:z amber : are in the Committee: 
former President of the Chamber, 
Harry A. Wheeler, Vice-President of 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago; 
Alba B. Johnson, President of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia , and General Chairman of the 
Chamber’s Committee on Latin Ameri- 


can Trade; Captain Robert Dollar of 
San Francisco. Chairman of the 
Chamber’s Committee on Oriental 


Trade; Wallace D. 


Simmons Hardware 


Simmons of the 
Company, St 


Those associated | 


South 


Com- 
representa- 


President of the 


.|New Zealand, 


National Chamber 
Louis and Philade ‘phi ia, and ¢ hairm in 


the Chamber’s Committee on Cur 
rency and Banking and a former \ ice- 
President of the National Chamber: 


and Lewis W. Parker of Greenville, 5 


of 


C., President of the Parker Cotton 
Mills Company, and a member of the 
Chamber's Special Committee on the 


| Jepartment of Commerce. 

The following are also members of 
the committee: William .\. Gaston, 
President National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston; John Barrett, Director of the 
Pan-American Union; Fairfax Harri- 
son, President Southern Railway; W. 
B. Campbell, President Perkins Camp- 
bell Company, Cincinnati, and Dr. 
Clarence J. Owens, Managing Director 
of the Southern Commercial Congress. 


- 


HE headquarters of the Na- 
tional Chamber and the De- 
partment of Commerce were 
| deluged during the early days of the 
'war with inquiries relative to 
fields for particular goods: 


| ticular 
and also with inquiries 
_ceivably general in character. In- 
‘dividual replies became impossible. 
'Consequently, the officials of the 
\chamber began the preparation and 


yar-|°-. 
| mitted, 


almost incon- | 


China, Dritish India, and ultimately 
lsurope. 

Because of the promptitude with 
which the bulletin service has been 
put out, and the thoroughness with 


which it has been prepared, it has en- 
abled various lines of business to make 
definite 


calculations relative to ex- 
tended trade, and has led to corre- 
spondence dealing with actual prob- 
lems of shipment. 
ANSWERING KNOTTY QUESTIONS 
Direct responses relative to busi- 


ness matters have been made in every 
direction and satisfactory answers 
given to the very complicated ques- 
tions of embargo, contraband, mora- 
torium, etc., in connection with which 
business men needed enlightenment. 
The highly efficient organization in 
Washington has been rendered con- 
stantly available for all interests in- 
volved. The rapidity with which in- 
formation has been secured and trans- 
both in relation to general 


subjects and specific inquiries, has giv- 


/ganization for information the 


office calling on this or- 
actual 


en to every 


‘equivalent of its own office opened 


distribution of an important series of | 


bulletins. These bulletins have been 
‘going forward twice a week to all 
organization and_ individual 
bers. 


3ULLETINS AN IMPORTANT SERVICE 


The program laid out for the bulle- 
tins by the officials of the chamber 
has been based on the knowledge that 
the war would cause certain 
cupied foreign markets, particularly 
-as applied to the exports of Germany 
and Austria, 
sity be kept from world markets for 
a period. Therefore, the bulletins are 
taking up—and they have already 
been distributed in relation to 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Venezuela, and Central 
America—all facts obtainable relative 
to total imports, the portion of im- 
ports secured from Germany and 
\ustria, the value of such imports and 
their character. 


INFORMATION ONCE 


CIRCULATED 


DESIRABLE AT 


On the other hand, the exports of 
these countries to Germany and Aus- 
tria were defined in order to show 
just what was available for the United 
States; for it was realized and em- 
phasized that imports into these coun- 
tries must be balanced by such 
ports as they were in the habit 
shipping. 

The bulletins also included men- 
tion of immediate requirements that 
had been ascertained by cablegrams to 
the bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce; the markets that were re- 
quired for the exports of these coun- 
tries, their financial condition, their 
terms of credit, their lists of mevr- 
chants, the steamship lines and _ sail- 
ings of the lines connecting the United 
States with the countries mentioned, 
and the customs duties. Where full 
details were not given, reference was 
made to indicate to each reader just 
where he could secure them. ' 


eX- 
Oot 


BULLETINS TO REPORT 
CONDITIONS 


WoRLDWIDE 


This bulletin service, after cover- 


ing South America and Central Amer- 
Australia, 
Japan, 


will take 
South 


ica in detail, up 


Africa, 


meni- | 


in Washington. 

The cfficials of the national cham- 
ber are now in consultation as to the 
best methods of getting information 
from consuls so as to get at the sub- 
ject of trade promotion through the 


specific information which the consuls 
can furnish. 


—_——— 


‘Committee on Merchant Marine 


unoc- | 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has just appointed a 
committee on Merchant Marine, con- 


sisting of the following: 


which would of neces-| 


Argen- | 


SHIPPERS 
William H. Douglas, of - Arkell & 
Douglas , export and commission mer- 
chants, New York, Chairman ; George 
L,. Duval, of Wessel-Duval & Com- 
pany, export and commission mer- 
chants, New York; H. A. Black, Pres., 
Blum Hardware Company, Galveston ; 


Bernard J]. Rothwell, Pres., Bay State 


Milling Company, Boston; R. H. 
Swayne, of Swayne & Hoyt, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Crawford H. Ellis, South- 
ern Manager, United Fruit Company, 
New Orleans, La.; H. E. Penneil, 
Chairman, Rivers, Harbors and Navi- 


of Portland Cham- 
Portland, 
ADMIRALTY | 


gation Committee 


ber of Commerce, Oregon. 


sAWYERS 
Mhomas L. Stitt, Attorney; Vice 
Chairman, Foreign Trade Committe 


of Chicago Association of Commerce : 


Harvey D. Goulder, of Goulder, Day, 
White and Garry, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ECONOMISTS 

Kdwin J. Clapp, University of New 
York, New York City: J. Russel! 
Smith, University of Penn vivania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Admirable Thoroughness 

“The publications of tl ( Y 
Commerce of ee United S s seem to 1 
to be admirable not only in the yrougl 
ness wich ve h they cover matters of i1 
terest but in the excellent con lens 1 
matters in the General Bulletin and a] 1 
the Legis] itive Serie Ss. In a word, | ) 

e how the publications could | bette 
or chang l with a ly @ to t mM 
bers of the Chambh Comn lerce \ 
! MeL. | ( j LY 
( my, Chicag 

Most U seful 

“That most useful ¢ ll business or , 
izations in thy rea States, the Nationa 
Chamber of Commerce.” Lumprer Wo 
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The Nation’s Business 


September 15, 1914 











Iron and 
ite ports, 




















to buy.” 


3 er I. B. 
. ne ere 
* o@t 
~ "+. 
” ad 


Steel Ex- 


iis 


‘ ‘ 
ony Hit following figures, compil- 
eelee | ed from official sources, con- 
ate. trast our iron and steel ship- 
| ments to Kurope with those we make 
4 to South America. They will prove 
useful for those manufacturing all | 
forms of iron and steel: 
SoutH 
I CROPI AMERICA 
POEs nis: sce58c8 $$ 854,258 $ 35,130 
SCTAP ION ..cscveses 102,400 www sees 
5 POR 4c kn eae 307 112,708 
Steel wire rods....... 10,430 1,050 
All other rods....... 1,760,014 304,078 
Ballets, ete, 0% STEGLi is -3,405710 — ~ cnc eer 
Bits, GIG) vies onsies 380,535 273,958 
Locks 402,458 159,022 
PLING OS OLE. arceets wink 1,152,400 500,499 
Car WEES: .iscsccres 23,070 120,555 
CERES alee cee 499,212 59,127 
ESOP Gh ee eee pene RO an 143,502 04,702 
Table cutlery ........; 14,109 95,582 
\ll other cutler 142,281 88,853 
Ath TOUS os bo aerasias 10,010 150,805 
Lavatories and sinks. 6,719 114,748 
All other enamel ware 44,806 107,503 
Bitte Artis 6.4 sie:cane's “A 730.227. 1,002,583 
Hoops and scrolls... 4.143 42,097 
PIOTSO SUOCS osc eisckes 312 1,478 
Adding machines..... 751,792 81,292 
Air compressors QO1,312 98,630 
Brewers’ machinery 25,330 120,358 
Cash registers ...... 2,930,097 733,310 
Cotton GINS sca s: 159,904 68,972 
Cream separators 49,070 6,131 
Elevators and machin- 
CE Bink or houtnairs 333,530 362,919 
Electric locomotives. 3,924 24,953 
Stationary engines, 
AG. is epaisle cake 103,090 35.405 
Automobile engines. . 971,758 230 
Marine engines ..... 540,015 197,002 
Stationary engines, 
WASOMNE 66 oes 050,548 413,419 
Traction engines, gas- 
OUR: <3. ctevien eae .a-s 914.327 372,926 
Steam locomotives. . 24,909 2,005,807 
Marine engines, 
WSR) 4 isiksiass 100 11,724 
Stationary engine 
DOTS cshteas oases 62,050 140,628 
Traction engine parts 78,788 114,156 
All other engines 274,304 551,541 
Laundry machinery 624,149 68,073 
Lawn mowers ...... 168,001 11,748 
Metal working ma- 
COINGIY — o.65siei0'«:s 12,208,077 571.919 
Milling machinery... 271,424 210,753 
Mining machinery 2,377,815 1,029,375 
Paper mill machinery 153,817 8,539 
Printing presses 832,039 259,043 
Pumps and machinery — 1,074,978 512,80: 
Refrigerating machin- 
DOE big tec wlad’s 4s 42,050 161,767 
Sewing machines.... 4,929,012 3,201,863 
Shoe machinery..... 1,127,163 279,322 
Sugar mill machinery 4,010 341,868 
Textile machinery ... 842,181 148,944 
Type-setting machines 625,362 333,689 
Typewriting machines 7,811,229 1,097,123 
WV 1000) WES © ss ats ws 102,502 640,283 
Saw mill machinery. 41,069 122,003 
Other woodworking 
machinery ...... 522,082 144,128 
All other machines.. 4,087,854 — 1,796,208 
Nails and spikes, cut. 715 97,678 
Railroad ‘spikes .ca6. ss once 62,450 
Nails and spikes, wire 391,929 68,144 
\ll other nails and 
spikes Pe 78,445 90,903 
Pipes and fittings 4,128,037 1,088,005 
House heating appli 
BUCES 95 cc an'en es 10,147 495 
SEGOL AUS) oie wares 96,849 2,868,507 
Railway materials 150,153 675,055 
BEER el cid ala a NG 13,277 39,288 
Scales and balances. 255,179 297,032 
Sheets, galvanized iron - 348,713 1,483,242 
Sheets, all other iron 20,017 488,197 
Sheets, steel plates.. 638,722 142,375 
Sheets, steel ....... {09,991 836,438 
Stoves and parts.... 147,030 193,565 
Structural iron and 
1 «Cae ts Perea 304,740 994,000 
Tin plates, ete. 1,740 703.975 
a | axes F cP 29,450 503,536 
Tools, hammers and 
Nabeners ~<a sauae 18,038 107,150 
i Sa 522,02 151,584 
" S] veccle 3,085 174,033 
ne \ll other t 583,120 1,287,996 
Ma | W ire rhed 08.237 1,053:747 
$ ; ( ot 03,730 10,721 
F by: y \ y 4 4 14 y a 2 sy iy > 
‘, woven Tencing 5( 15 21 
al Wire manufactures, 
¥ a) ft all other . 319.440 188,841 
HY ee! \ll ther manufac 
' Bes it tures of iron and . os 
' BEOBL (hiccae neous 1,342,177 1,525,903 


“There must be a desire > par hae aeate Clie 
here must be a desire on the part $375,307,865 : 


Daily Tron and Steel Report. 


of textiles 
gether by The 
the share of 


“NEEFECTS of the commence- 
ment of war in Europe upon 
| the textile industries and their 
connected lines of business were prac- 
tically instantaneous, and while manu- 
facturers and dealers have upon the 
'whole shown ready recuperation from 
the first shock, their progress has 
been hampered by several deficiencies 
which it will take some time to sup- 
ply. Chief among these has been the 
increasing scarcity of dye-stutts of 
which the United States has had to 1m- 
port nearly all it needed for fabrics 
and leathers. Besides dyes, however, 
the lessened importations of finished 


embarrassed some manufacturers of 
clothing to a considerable degree, and 
while it is the announced intention of 
the trades, through their publications, 
to advance as rapidly as possible to- 


independent in its textile industries, 
such a consummation can not be 
wished into existence. 

The Dry Goods Economist declares 
that “Now is the time not for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to make immediate 


for doing business with South America 
—and with other countries, too, for 
that matter—to ascertain the kind of 
goods for which a sale can be had, 
and to provide them with facilities 
for making those goods.” After thus 
answering, in part, the numerous and 
insistent demands of the news press 
that the United States immediately 
capture South American and other 
foreign trade, The Economist goes on: 

“In many cases, no doubt, an ex- 
port demand can be created for 


favor in our own country. The larg- 
est measure of success, however, will 
be obtained by making not alone what 
we want to sell, but also what mer- 
chants in other countries wish to buy. 


export trade in many kinds of mer- 
chandise is attributable to our manu- 
facturers’ unwillingness to make goods 
which the foreign market demands.” 

The Dry Goods Economist presents 
a table showing the total imports into 
each of the ten South American coun- 
tries from the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many and the United States. 

For the benefit of manufacturers 
and the trade with which the Econo- 
must is associated we also give the 
values of exports of dry goods and 
kindred lines to the four leading South 
American countries, respectively, 
‘from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
|France and the United States. These 
‘figures have been prepared for us by 
‘an expert in Washington, who ob- 
itained the figures relating to the Unit- 
ied Kingdom from the “Annual State- 
‘ment of. the Trade of the United King- 
idom”; those relating to German ex- 
|ports from “Der Verkehr mit einzel- 
inen Landern,” and the French figures 
‘from the “Tableau General du Com- 
de la Navigation de la 





merce et 
Trance.” : 

The United States statistics are for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914; 
those for the United Kingdom are for 
the year 1913, and those for Germany 
and France are for the year 1912. 
The total imports into South America 
for the year 1912 were: Argentina, 
Bolivia, $19,308,506 ; 


of the foreigner to buy, then an ability | Brazil, $304,243,736; Chile, $122,075,- 
American Metal Market and \o44; Colombia, $23,964,623 ; Ecuador, 


$11,294,704; Paraguay, $5,124,438; 


of all 


goods, such as silks and woolens, have | 


wards making the United States quite | 


sales, but to find out the best methods | 


American products which have won) 


kinds is portrayed here 
Dry Goods Economist. 


Dry Goods Exports from Germany 


To 

ESOETON WICKS: ClO) osc ele a 0.0 Mele Wak eee sale 
Cotton yarns 
Cotton piece goods 
Cotton knit underwear 
Cotton hosiery 
Cotton wearing apparel 
HOU Obits bs ais caren sors SAAS sae ee ee 
All other cotton manufactures 
Flax, hemp and jute yarns 
Flax, hemp and jute piece goods 
Flax, hemp and jute wearing apparel 
All other manufactures of flax, etc. ....... 
Footwear, artificial flowers, millinery of 
SIUROMVNESGNES 5 5 0455 6N sie widelealas Gade ee 
Oilcloth, ete. 
RS ABIBRES ec GeaeR ion S o sislare ia Wtsdlais Mae eee STE OIG 
Silk yarns and thread 
Silk piece goods 
Silk knit goods 
Silk wearing apparel 
All other manufactures of silk ............ 
Woolen yarns 
| WiGOlet DICCE BOOGS «545686 5 shes 5 dneae eee’ 
| Woolen knit underwear, etc. ............. 
| Woolen hosiery 
Woolen carpets 
Woolen wearing apparel 
| All other manufactures of wool 


| 
| 


ee ee 


ee 


er 


ower a teepee err ee . eis en ee 


ee 


ee ed 


| Dry Goods Exports from United 


In fact, the lack of development of our | 


| To Argentina 
SOCCER TE is PS cil Bas eee man $ 780,085 
| Cotton piece goods, including flags, hand- 
EPC a (OG. Conse ess ene eats twas 15,810,675 
PC ReCI OMIOTD 6a < cc ne bs 0 ne as arin we 83,245 
| Cotton lace, patent net and articles thereof 798,020 
Cotton sewing thread ... ..0..6..0dsa%6se2 984,055 
PRI EOMGID 0: itis a gaia k sree eS oh cic elon os 15,710 
Unenumerated cotton manufactures....... 937,200 
| Cordage, cables, rope, twine .............. 814,300 
PIMEREPEROINON 5 is 5 a cacats s eatekigtel aoc cas 102,325 
Felt hats, bonnets trimmed and untrimmed. 127,905 
PONE Ey FOUMNE orn ie gee ek Ms sarah ee ale Fe 293,405 
Lr NE css ccrsnecnewhacwenee ns 1,483,405 
i INI 0 cis asin a pnad Masco reck 350,315 
MINN ion od a ce ted eg adig iy Seema 
| Woolen and worsted manufactures........ 7,781,510 
| Flannels and delaines .....5.....cecsecees 61,020 
OR ea a Neng Mate niche tees cae ns eeeeak 350,085 
NR Stet rege hs 2, ar ra nia Pie ci'W ia 18,025 
Bo ERE rent ne Sameer is 
L WOGIGR ROSIBIV ic.) os scence s Oilosacess bes 251,895 
| Woolen apparel, waterproof .............. 174,100 
| Woolen apparel not waterproof .......... 1,011,270 
Unenumerated manufactures of wool...... 924,985 
Dry Goods Exports from 
To Argentina 
Hemp, ete., yarns and cordage............ S 2.206 
pAGeenan MemaaRS 6 oo ass Neen HAE Nt eg oe 238,182 
PN ORR ers ca oo pene tS 391,680 
SC PARNE GUE COCOQOE oo. de c asso. ok. eet 
Hemp, jute and fibre fabrics.............. 130,737 
Cotton fabrics, handkerchiefs, etc. ........ 1,081,500 
REOPEN OCMCERIGIR ad esse ew foc: Shain eoecai te 57,000 
ROONEY NORE eos cccrcca wy avid awe Sackg We 25,400 
tO te GONE ooo oe cn ay Aw ieee 970,450 
Ree, osc ca's coin eee ae 128,800 
NN oo one's ka Gis a 043s Counter Boe Ges 312,000 
MEUORI Taras xia So's. fo 5 ose Bes S a ed Se 78,480 
TOP PD Re SEG ee ne A I ROE BS 2,928 
Miscellaneous cotton manufactures ....... 430,900 
Women’s wearing apparel ................ 211,680 
Men’s wearing apparel .............cesce0ss 190,400 
Women’s silk wearing apparel ............ 7,159,992 


Other silk wearing apparel 
PEE Te ae EO Send ee ees ae 
Other silk manufactures 
Woolen knit goods 
Naa eons ase one ee ce ee 
POPEHONSSS (Oo Po cee oon CR Oe 
Mixed fabrics 


Argentina 


¢ 


~ 


17,250 
211,000 
2,468,500 
115,000 
1,301,250 
304,500 


63,500 
218,000 
139,750 
127,250 


116,750 


533,750 
458,500 
1,560,500 
103,500 
230,250 
131,750 
461,500 
1,250 


1,122,848 
80,100 
5,020 
457,000 


Brazil 
$ 8,000 
346,000 
2,240,250 
42,759 
594,750 
477,000 
75,250 
545,750 
88,000 
64,250 
34,250 
270,750 


ee 


663,250 
29,250 
118,250 
58,750 
168,000 
1,250 


Brazil 
$ 846,170 


8,480,200 
83,225 
606,090 
1,683,460 
18,810 
251,675 


27,525 
1,495,600 
14,110 
20,485 
223,190 
1,918,505 


105,950 
075,980 
427,405 


France 
Brazil 
$ 54,840 
11,590 
587,214 
1,005 
165,504 
233,307 
350,400 
15,390 
816,600 
109,480 
144,900 
14,700 
864 
185,835 
178,080 
198,900 
1,092,672 
95,200 
15,720 
208,000 
55,100 
21,280 


Chile 
$ 17,500 
152,500 
975,500 
27,500 
669,000 
183,000 
132,500 
240,750 
35,750 
110,000 
11,750 
95,250 


149,500 
132,500 
18,250 
20,000 
151,500 
13,500 
23,000 
188,000 
333,000 
1,328,500 
47,250 
53,250 
97,500 
500 


Kingdom 


Chile 


$4,909,375 
22,725 
144,410 
445,255 


eee ee wens 


17,245 
15,115 
18,205 
520,315 
448,875 


Chile 
$ 36,068 


Hee tne oa 


489,310 
174,400 
237,150 
219,912 

30,100 


Dry Goods Exports from United States 


To 
Coton GIOM &, <.:-35 sa ane ae ac eee oe eLTy ae 
ROFOREA. «05:5. stocle ohare eee 
All other cotton wearing apparel 
Cotton knit goods 
p COON SHOTS oo isu soy cake toe ee ee ee 
All other cotton manufactures 
Fam, hemp. ete. Wee .s 5. dea ce edb cance 
Flax, twine and cordage ...........0ceee- 
All other manufactures of flax, ete. 
Sik Mean factures... 0s one es ea ee ks 
Woolen wearing apparel ..............000. 
All other manufactures of wool 


me Dw qr ay fe =. 
Peru, $25,066,354; Uruguay, $51,355,-|grand total 
1200 ; 


Venezuela, $20,568,939. 


Argentina 


$ 


140,000 
50,079 
120,700 
30,907 
88,813 
06,859 
75,982 
2,075,385 
178 

36,6 190 
126,647 
6,810 


Brazil 
$ 120,047 
22,030 
134,150 
10,925 
17,206 
79,313 
{25 
118,298 
108 
7:927 
2,112 


965 


Chile 

$ 689,406 
3,039 
3215 
17,583 
18,050 
47,200 


is $962,310,359—nearly a 


The! billion dollars. 


The South American Dry Goods Market 


The absorptive capacity of the South American countries in the direction 
with statistics brought to- 
The question of increasing 
| the United States in this market is one of extreme moment 
| to manufacturers of Textiles and therefore to the growers of cotton. 


Peru 
$ 2,750 
10,250 
2995750 
6,750 
253,250 


48,500 


N 
un 


118,750 
18,750 
8,250 
16,750 
3,250 


12,000 
4,000 
8,750 

54,250 
5,000 
10,000 
69,250 
48,250 
249,250 
15,750 
19,750 
6,000 
16,000 
1,500 


ed 
ocet et eene 
eee ee eee 


ee 
Cen bao” 


Peru 
$ 126,074 
10,327 
34,678 
T1,196 
"15.028 
957 
86,897 
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Embargoes— Continued. 


Hrmp—Germany. 
Hose—Switzerland. 
JuteE—Germany. 

SILK BRAID—England. 

SILK CLOTH, SILK BRAID, SILK 
HREAD, SUITABLE FOR CARTRIDGES—— 
england, 

SILK NorLs—England. 

Woot, carded or combed or not- 
Germany, Russia. 

WooLEN GOODS AND YARN—Switzer- 
land. 

WorstEep cLotTH—Italy. 


Transportation Materials 


AEROPLANES, ATRSHIPS, BALLOONS of 
all kinds and their component parts—- 
England,* France. 

BicyLEs—Holland. 

FouR-WHEEL WAGONS, capable of 
carrying 1 ton and over—England. 

MacuINEs and parts, adapted for 
sea and aerial navigation—France. 

Morors—lItaly, Austria-Hungary. 

Motor vEHICLES—Italy, Roumania, 
Sweden, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland. 

PNEUMATIC TIRES—France. 

RAILWAY MATERIAL, both fixed and 
rolling stock—England, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary. 

SHIP-BUILDING MATERIALS, for iron 
and steel vessels—Sweden. 


SHIPS RIGGINGS, SAILS, TACKLES, 
etc.—F rance. 
STEAM VESSELS, LIGHTERS, AND 


BARGES of all descriptions—England,* 
France. 
TWO-WHEELED CARTS, capable of 
carrying 15 cwt. and over—England. 
VEHICLES moved by horse power— 
Holland. 


War Materials 


AcCOUTREMENTS—England.* 

ANIMALS, PACK, SADDLE, AND 
DRAUGHT, suitable for use in war— 
England,* France, Portugal, Holland 
(except colts). 

ARMS, RIFLES, of all kinds, and their 
componeut parts—England.* 

ARMOUR PLATES, ARMOUR QUALITY 
CASTING, and similar protective mate- 
rial—England.* 

CAMP EQUIPMENT,—England.* 

CANNON AND OTHER ORDNANCE 
AND PARTS THEREOF—England.* 

Carnons required for searchlights— 
England.* 

CARRIAGES AND MOUNTINGS FOR 
CANNON AND OTHER ORDNANCE AND 
FOR MACHINE GUNS, AND PARTS THERE- 
or—England.* 

CartriIpGEs, charges of all kinds, 
and their component parts—England,* 
Holland. 

Corton suitable for use in the 
manufacture of explosives, guncotton 
—England,* Germany. 

DynamItE—France. 

Exp.osives of all kinds—England, 
Holland. 

GuUNPOWDER—England. 

IMPLEMENTS AND APPARATUS DE- 
SIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE MANU- 
FACTURF OF MUNITIONS OF WAR, FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE OR REPAIR OF 
ARMS, OR OF WAR MATERIAL FOR USE 
ON LAND AND SEA—England.* 

Mines, and- parts thereof—Eng- 
land,* Holland. 

NEtTs, TORPEDO—England. 

ProyecriLEs of all kinds and their 
component parts—England. 

SworbDs, BAYONETS AND OTHER ARMS 
(not being fire arms) and parts there- 
of—England.* 

TORPEDOES and parts thereof, TOR- 
PEDO TUBES—England. 

UNIFORM CLOTHING AND MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT—England.* 

Wappinc—Germany. 

WaLNvut woop of scantling which 
could be made into rifle butts and fore- 
ends—England.* 


Reciprocal Bank Exchanges Now in Operation 


Hk «National City Bank has. 


mnade_—s particular efforts to 

facilitate exchange between 
North and South America. A mu 
tual credit of St,000,000 was establish- 
ed with the National Bank of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina on August 20, under 
which commerce has proceeded be- 
tween the United States and that coun- 
try with a balance of trade at pres- 
ent slightly in favor of this country. 
Credits have been issued in Brazil 
through arrangements with a num- 
ber of Brazilian banks, enabling the 
importation of coffee into this coun- 
try. Special arrangements have like- 
wise been made for credits in Chile 
and in other South American coun- 
tries. The National City Bank will 
receive applications for the opening 
of credits in anv of the South Amer- 
‘ican countries, and will endeavor to 
work out some satisfactorv arrance- 
ment. The following by W. S. Kies 
will appear in “The Americas” to be 
published by the National City Bank: 


T is possible at this time to out- 


line, though of necessity some- 
what indefinitely, the general plans 


‘cabled. 


imercial attache. 


well to add here that reports in the or 
dinary course of the mails cannot be 
made in less than two months, but 
whenever an immediate report is de 
sired, the request and answer can be 
In this connection, the For 
eign Trade Department of the Nation 
al City Bank will be glad to register 
the cable address of business concerns 
in this country, both in New York 
and with the South American branch 
es, and will gladly extend to manufac 
turers and exporters the faciljties af- 
forded by its special cable cade. It is 
suggested also that representatives of 
United States business houses register 
their names at, and keep in touch with 
the South American branches of the 
bank, so that, if desired, the home 
house can cable at any time through 
the bank, and reach its representatives. 

Third, Trade Information, Reports 
on Trade Opportunities, Work in Aid 
of the Development of Markets for 
United States Exports: Connected 
with the staff of each of its branches. 
the National City Bank plans to have a 
special trade representative or com- 
It will be the duty of 


'the trade representative to study sys- 


of the service which the National City | 


Rank proposes to establish in connec- 
tion with these branches. The ser- 
vice mav be properly considered un- 
der four heads: 

First, the Banking Service: The 
branches of this bank will perform 
the usual banking functions, which, of 
course, include the receiving of de- 
posits, collections, and the dealing in 
foreign exchange. In this connection. 
the ability to make cable transfers will 
prove of great convenience. As trade 
increases between the Americas, the 
market for the United States dollar 
| will be slowly and gradually develoned 
iin the South American countries. 
| This will mean direct exchange from 
ithe South American currency into the 
idollar, and will avoid the necessity of 
lexchange of South American money 
into English pounds sterling. and from 
ipounds sterling into United States dol- 
ars. The development of direct ex- 
'change between the United States and 
South American countries will natural- 
ly be a slow process, but with our own 
| business interests urging the use of the 
‘dollar its establishment in South 
| America’s commerce should’ be hast- 
l ened. 

Second, Credit Information: Un- 
der this heading mav be considered a 
kind of auxiliary banking service, 
which the National City Bank is fur- 
nishing its clients in the United States, 
and which it plans to extend and de- 
velop in South America. This has to 
do with the gathering of reliable credit 
information. It must be understood 
that this will be a rather slow pro- 
cess, and it can only be accomplished 
by working reciprocally with South 
American institutions, This reciproc- 
ity is being promoted in a cordial and 
satisfactory manner. At the present 
time with credit conditions so disturb- 
ed the country over, it is of course 
particularly essential that both busi- 
ness concerns in the United States and 
in South America should have full 
credit information about each other. It 
is planned to keep at the bank in New 
York a duplicate set of the credit 
files of the South American branches. 
In order that the work may be efficient- 
ly done, there will be added to the staff 
of each branch trained credit men, 
whose entire time shall be devoted to 
the gathering of credit information. 

The South American branch will be 
in a position to answer requests for 
special credit reports upon any par- 
ticular. business concern. It may be 





tematically the local markets, to in- 
vestigate promising trade opportuni 
ties, and to assist in preparing the way 
for the business of the United States. 
It is expected that the commercial 
representative, working with the cred- 


‘it men, will be in a position in time to 


give valuable and confidential advices 


‘and information to representatives and 
‘salesmen of firms in the United States 
\which will facilitate their business. 


The general trade field will be 
thoroughly covered; the more import- 


‘ant articles of import into the South 
American countries will be the subject 


of the first studies. It is planned that 
the commercial representative shall 


carefully prepare reports covering the 


‘time to 


general export field. and these reports, 
as prepared, will be published from 
time in THE AMERICAS. 
Where thev are of unusual importance 


‘to the trade, immediate letters or bul- 


letins will be the means of conveying 


| the information. 


Special reports will be prepared 
upon request of the bank’s patrons. As 
a concrete illustration of what it is pro- 
posed to do along this line. assume that 
a firm here should ask for a report 


‘upon the possibilities for the develop- 


iment of trade in Argentina in a par- 


ticular line of machinery. 


The com- 


| . . . . 
imercial representative would investi- 


gate the possibilities of the market by 
ascertaining the number of such ma- 


\chines imported in the past. from what 





countries they had come, the imvorta- 
tions as shown in the Custom House 
during the present year, and possible 
future demand for such machines. He 
would obtain prices of foreion ma- 
chines, and a description of the ma- 
chine, its capacity. and its talking 
points. He would, if no machine made 
here were in use, endeavor to ascer- 
tain whether any prejudice existed 
avainst these machines and the reason. 
He would furnish a list of dealers in 
foreign machines, and endeavor to in- 
terest these dealers to the point of be- 
ing willing to consider the made-in-the 
United-States machine; preparing the 
wav for salesmen from this country. 

The commercial representative will 
also be in a position to furnish infor- 
mation regarding trade laws and cus- 
toms, foreign customs regulations, in- 
structions in regard to packing, and 
will he able to adjust minor difficulties, 
and be in a position to report concern- 
ing disputes arising over the refusal of 
consignees to accept shipments. 

In connection with the service for 
the encouragement of trade, it has been 





suggested that libraries be provided 1 
the various branches for the catalogues 
of exporters in the United States. 

The commercial representatives will 
be, as their name implies, representa 
tives of the commercial interests of the 
United States, whose sole business will 
be the furtherance, in every legitimate 
way, of trade between the Americas. 

Fourth, Dissemination of Ifiafor 
mation, and General Bureau in Aid of 
Trade: In order to disseminate to the 
business interests of the United States 
the information collected, it is pro 
posed to publish from time to time 
The Americas devoted to the develop 
ment of trade between the two Ameri 
cas, ** * 


A Western View 

That there is great need for impro\ 
ed banking facilities of the United 
States in South America has lone been 
recognized by those interested in the 
development of trade with the Repub- 
lics of that continent. Furopean na- 
tions doing business with our South- 
ern neighbors not only recegnized the 
advantages of having banking institu- 
tions of their own for the facilitating 
of this business but were in a position 
to establish such institutions. The 
success of their efforts has only inten- 
sified our need. 

When the Federal Reserve act was 
made a law the first real opportunity 
for the creation of American Banking 
Institutions abroad was given _ this 
country. Two nlans of action have 
been made available. In the _ first 
place. member banks are authorized 
to establish branches in foreign coun- 
tries. The question of international 
trade is one which is of national im 
portance, and cannot be confined ta 
any one section of our country, and 
our banking facilities abroad on this 
account should be free from even 
sugrestion of sectional preference or 
prestive. In the nast the trade of the 
United States with South America has 
heen financed through foreign banks. 
Tf 2 member bank established branch- 
es in foreion countries. the services of 
such branches to be placed at the dis- 
posal of all of our country © alike, 
there could be no objection to. this 
plan. Tf on the other hand such an 
institiition would use these facilities 
for the purpose of drawing American 
Banking business to its head office. 
then the plan would become offensive 
to other American banks. 

The other plan makes it possible 
for the Federal Reserve Board, when 
organized to establish foreign bank 
ing facilities such as may be found 
necessary for the benefit of the entire 
country. 

T am quite convinced that the cen 
tral west is entirely in svmpathy with 
this idea. which has recently been ad 
vocated by so prominent an authority 
as Mr. George M. Reynolds, President 
of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. 

As already stated, foreign trade de 
velopment is a national question and 
under the Federal Reserve Branch 
plan, not only the responsibility but 
also the benefits accruing therefrom 
would be properly distributed. 

The Illinois Bankers’ Association at 
its recent convention authorized the 
appointment of a committee on fo: 
eign trade for the purpose of study 
ing and aiding in the development or 
our foreign banking connections, and 
it is the hope that other associations 
will do likewise. In this way it is be 
lieved the bankers’ views on the sub 
ject can best be focused and concer 
trated, JoHN J. ARNO,D. 
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ay Full Statement of Far Eastern Trade Conditions 
AINE By Hon. EK. T. Wilhams, of the State Department 


‘ At the moment when the United States needs to have foreign trade conditions presented in their true light so as to obvi- 
ate any unwarranted assurance and yet at the same time to prompt enthusiasm, we are able to include an article on Far 
Eastern trade conditions from the pen of Hon. E. T. Williams, Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, in the Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Williams spent a total of twenty-seven years in the Far East in various diplomatic capacities 


IEAT Americans can and the monetary disturbance, which must | siderable quantity comes from Japan. | peat the caution uttered at the begin 
ought to increase their trade equally affect all participants in the Although China produces rice in ning of this article, that we must not 


with the lar ast is undoubt- trade. 1 also omit. statistics of the large quantities, it is insufficient for anticipate a great or rapid increase 
edly true, but we must not deceive British colonies. In 1912 the total her needs. In 1913 the imports in our trade. Recent reports from 
ourselves into the belief that there imports into China were $350,000,- amounted to 360,993 tons worth $13,- | Shanghai described that market on 
will be any great or rapid increase in 000, of which the European nations | 631,528. The United States itself im- |-\ugust Ist as overstocked and stated 


that trade. now at war supplied $97,071,394. ports rice and, although we also sell to that six or eight months more would 
Che whole situation needs to be con- Crear Texvice Mager Europe, it is unlikely that China can be required to dispose of this surplus. 

; ‘ rrA P ) >, 4 mi ae | RARE Z raw 3 te Ss ios ‘ . ee fre 

sidered very carefully. The door ot pay a price that will justify shipment Distribution has been hindered by dis 


Of the ninety-seven millions over 
eleven millions are accounted for by 
white shirtings, supplied chiefly by 
Great Britain. The United — States 
that year sent no more than $5,00U 
worth of such goods to China. Other 
items purchased of the belligerent 


there. We have sold large quantities turbances in the interior, it is said, 
of wheat flour to China. but the flour |and this condition had also reduc 
trade fluctuates greatly. This year the | production and export. Until the sur 
destruction of crops in south China by plus stored in the ports shall have 
‘floods will doubtless increase the de- | been cleared out, there will be no de 
mand. In 1912 the import was 427,- mand for the seme sorts of ¢ O Is and 
nations were $130,331 worth of drills eee pois pe Seer, supphed = + ge phy — sa ene : 
$340,129 in sheetings, and $2,537,016 & 135231733 poe eee Far pe gens i png eons i . “a ye 
in jeans of which most was supplied ee oe ee ee ee ee ‘cael saa ir igh co 7 oe : 
by Great Britain. The United States | a ee ee = ond bert le ing ; hod ; Ras Ae vee ai 
; : ‘ 'for iron and steel manufactures of all | trade up to a normal condition, het 
already holds the lead ie sheetings, sorts. ‘The United States already en- | power to purchase imports will be re- 
supplying 1,670,000 pieces in 1913 out joys a good share of the trade, but | stricted. Recent reports indicate that 
of a total of beget sai and of drills with European supplies cut off, there this improvement is beginning. The 
we supplied 521,403 pieces out of a ‘ought to be considerable increase in | disorders which have interfered with 
total of 764,000. In 1912, however, ‘our sales. We sent nearly 3 million | production and transportation are be 
but less than they were in 1906, 1907, WE WeTe far outstripped by Japan pounds of bar iron to China in 1913 |ing suppressed, the national govern- 
and 1008. which sent 827,033 pieces as against |anq over 4 millions in 1912, but this ment has strengthened its hold upon 
The present war in Europe, of | OUl 454,320. OT seas: WE delivered | was only one-twelfth of the total im- | the country and has recovered contro! 
course, affects the situation very ma- nothing into China in 1912, and Japan port. In 1912 we sold nearly 13 mil- of the revenues. The increased con- 
terially. ‘The supplies which — these furnished but 29,842 ae ade while lion pounds of nails and rivets, but this | fidence of the people is shown by the 
three countries have been accustomed Canent Britain sent 1,001,618 out of the was less than half of the import. subscriptions which, it is said, are be 
to receive from [urope will probably a o Pile aye In f cloths also There is opportunity for an increase ing made to the domestic loan now 
be cut off in good degree for some Great Britain takes the lead, having in in the sale of all sorts of iron goods | solicited. The low value of silver is 
time to come, and we ought to be able !9'2 — 752,783 pieces of ht ad Renteee Ses aoe is true of (an encouragement to the export trade. 
therefore to take the place of Europe total of ae scan We furnished glass and glassware. but unless the goods are produced, 
in furnishing them. none of this total while Japan sent China imported in 1912, 205,647 this encouragement is vain, and on 
' 154.512 pieces. : .. | boxes of window glass valued at the other hand cheap silver is a very 
China here seems to be, therefore, a fair $477,118 and the same vear $485,- decided hindrance to the purchase bs 
chance for the increase of our trade 880 worth of glassware. Most of the China of foreign imports. With the 
in certain lines of cotton goods after glass came from Belgium, and most money market of the whole world dis 
the present stocks in Shanghai are | oF the glassware from Belgium, Great | turbed, the banks in China are unwil- 
sold, but We mst ‘Het forget that in sritain, Germany, Russia and Japan. ling to quote exchange. The Chinese 
other varieties we shall have to meet We furnished none of the glass and customs, however, must fix the rate 
Japanese competition as usual. It ‘only $12,995 worth of the glassware. at which duties are payable. and the 
must be mentioned too that the Chinese | In ro12 China imported $1,712,818 latest value of the Haikuan ‘Tael, that 
are very conservative and do not lworth of soap, chiefly from Great jof August, is given as $0.685. Con 
readily forsake an old brand for 4/ Britain, Austria, Russia and Japan. trast this with the value given in the 
Bah sd : . |The United States sold but $12,143 |customs reports for 1913—So.73 and 
We must not imagine that the Chi- | orth. ithat for 1912 $0.74. China being 
nese will be readily induced to buy a There is a growing market in China without any fixed ratio between sil- 
substitute for that to which they are for many kinds of machinery, par- ver and gold, the uncertainty as to 
| accustomed. ‘ticularly iron working, ship-building what will be received for one’s goods 
M . sold 25,208,080 Ibs. of cotton to ‘and flour milling machinery. This makes the merchant hesitate to quote 
otis Ay Mota et ns ‘item amounted to $1,173,000 in the a silver price and Rives no less anxiety 
ryan imports of 1912. A good share of this to the purchaser who makes a con 
—e Sree: Cee hepenber — trade comes to the United States, tract in gold prices to take delivery at 
veing found use in certz anu- 
factures. 


opportunity has stood open for many 
vears, and yet .\mericans have shown 
very little desire to enter in. ‘There 
are several reasons for this which need 
not be discussed now. 

ur total trade with the three prin- 
cipal countries of the’ Far Fast; 
Japan, China and Siam, in 1913 
amounted to $203,530,c98 of — which 
our exports to the Far Kast amount- 
ed to $84,349,731 in value, while our 
imports from that region — totalled 
$119,186,307. Our total trade with 
China was less than it was in 1911 and 
our imports into China were not only 
less than they were in I9I1f and 1912, 














Vii regard to China, however, 

it must be remembered that that 
country has been in a more or less dis- 
turbed condition since 1911. This con- 
dition has begun to tell upon her export 
trade. In order to buy, China must 
have something to sell. But produc- 
tion has fallen off, and less than usual 
is being transported to the coast ports 
for shipment abroad, so that China’s 
purchasing power is lessened. Silver 
is again quite low. ‘This, in ordinary 
times, would encourage her export 
trade, but recent reports indicate that 
the goods are not at hand in usual 
quantities for shipment. The — low 
price of silver on the other hand is a 
hindrance to the shipment of imports 
into China, since more silver dollars 
are needed to make up the gold prices 








| Paper was imported the same vear to @ future date. 
‘the amount of 26,197,000 pounds. Of 


5, ; Our export of cotton to China fell 
quoted. ‘The chaotic condition of the | jg 3, wigs bode wee ee salle istoves and grates $160,000 worth Japan 
nae " . wer were imported. 1,120,000 dozen pairs 


4 ° Bare ae of 

money markets of the world have fur- Cc : 
) a. : anal now onen and the mills of Eu- | aay . * 

ther increased the difficulties of the | ‘of socks were shipped in 1012, $562.- 


‘rope making small demands, it may | 

situation. During the last year, 1913. | a ee ras: t MAY 600 worth of umbrellas and $148,070 

* {seem worth while to increase our shiv- | Von of underwear. Thus far we 

. of . . c . . € 

ments to China if the low price of sil- Ihave done hut little in any of these 

ver does not make the price prohibi- Hines. 2.368.800 pounds of candles 

tive to Chinese mills. In cotton varn were sald to China th tore. ‘waked i 

we can hardly hope to compete with $232,700. Of this amount we sold but 

Janan and India whence most of the Go7 pacer In rubber goods out of 

. . . . ic . = . 

358 million pounds came to China in $1<8.762 worth, we sold but $6,000 

worth. In 1912 China imnorted near- 


N Japan the situation is quite differ- 

ent. Japan uses silver monev chief 
ly but her coinage is on a gold basis, 
and when prices are quoted in Yen 
everybody knows just how much is 
meant in gold. The difficulty of nego 
tiating drafts, notes and telegraphic 
transfers is felt there, of course, as 
everywhere else. 

Although Japan is one of the bel 
ligerents, her participation in the war 


there was a considerable increase in 
imports into China which were not 
fully distributed owing to the disturb- 
ances in certain provinces and_ the 
decline in purchasing power of — the | 
population in the interior. This has 
left a surplus in the ports which it will 
take some months to work off. 





1913. Heretofore we have sold but | 
little cotton thread to China, but her | 











1} hese things lessen the demand ‘. \lv five million dollars worth of leather (,>~- e 
Wipe : AI these thing lessen t - 1. |purchases amount to over half a mil- | ¢ 1s. of which the United States s thus far has been limited to the move- 
its for foreign goods. Nevertheless. | ;- nea ; goods, of which the United States sun- | + ala dete toed aestnek Gon Der 
oR Bae o aig lion gross of spools per annum, valued | |); sre than 107.000 worth, | ment of a small force against the Get 
a | even though the market be restricted, lt * fi , '|plied no more than $107. worth. | an Pye a oe tnd He m 
: 4 ; “ at $750,000. he bulk of this appears Wax lv about third of the con- |, PO™ singtau. er owl 
ae there will be some demand for the ; : GC \e- . e supply about one-third of the con- | (03st. are not attacked: her shipping 
> ito come from Great Britain and Bel- | qensed milk, one-tenth of the lamps |SO@S' @f¢ not attacked; her shipping 
oo things which we can supply. : ens Ky € taMDS | is in very slight danger and there is 
Aa & 1 f sion goods | =™: and lam are, one-fiftieth of the — y SMS eS ee Rees 
i. Nhe total import of foreign goods | NTE Ge RAMEE “ee p Ware, Om ’ ‘© very little reason to anticipate any in- 
Mrrasagr oa oe, aac MISCELLANEOUS IMPORTS ‘locks ratches ; -hun- | = : ee 
4 é into China in 1913 was worth S410, | ; clocks and watches, one one-hun terference with her industrial life. 
vik 218,067, of which the United States | China imported 474,120 tons of dredth of the cordage and about one- American trade with Tapan is of th 
Tae contributed $25,801,855. ‘The bellig- | sugar in 1913 worth $26,922,000, but tenth of the cutlery and electroplated first importance. The United States is 
1 1 erent nations, Great Britain, Russia. | the United States can scarcely hope to ware. Tn all these and some other Japan’s best customer. Japan’s total 
: ; Germany, Austria, Belgium and | compete with Hongkong, the Dutch |lines of goods heretofore largely SUP- | foreign trade in 1913 amounted to 
ri France contributed $126,011,506. [| Tndies and Tapan in this trade. plied by Europe, the [ nited States $678,222,145. In 1910 the value was 
y ‘ba omit Japan's contribution because There will doubtless be a demand ought now to find opportunity for in- given as Yen 922,662,804 or $461,331, 
iM Baa, there seems to be no reason to antici- for rice, since France has placed an | creased sales. 402 of which imports amounted to 
PLES. “i pate that Japan will not be able to con- | embargo on exports of this article re _ 232,116,904 and exports $229,214, 
ibe Oars?! : ee ree +h as Li¢ if Chi Gq: 1 Britis! AUTION EMPHASIZED : ih 
i oo duct her trade very much as_ usual,! from Indo-China. Siam and British 498. Our share of the trade that yea 
e ‘ P ° | / 
\4 : . making due allowance for the effect of India supply small amounts and a con- Tt seems necessary, however, to re-| was $99,200,707 or more than 21%, 
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Far Eastern Trade Conditions 
( Continued) 


Most of this, however, was made up 
of our purchases of Japanese products, 
which reached $71,851,124 in value, 
leaving for our imports into Japan the 
sum of $27,348,583. Our own statis- 
tics show that for the year ended June 
30, 1913, our imports from Japan 
amounted to $91,633,240 and our ex- 
ports to Japan to $57,741,815 and the 
total trade to $149,375,055. 

Our trade with Japan has been 
gradually undergoing a change. Japan 
is herself rapidly becoming a manufac- 
turer of goods of the Western type, 
and is competing with Europe and 


America for the Chinese market in | 


certain staples. Japan’s proximity to 
China and her cheaper labor makes 
it impossible for us to compete suc- 
cessfully in some lines. The operators 
in her textile factories, for instance, 


according to the report of the Depart- | 


ment of Finance for 1911, receive 
wages as follows: men from 37 to 45 
sen a day, i. e., from 19 to 23 cents; 
women from 21 to 26 sen or II to 12 
cents a day; boys 14 to 17 sen or 7 to 9 
cents a day; girls from 8 to 14 sen or 
4 to 7 cents a day. Japan is, there- 
fore, supplying her own and the Chi- 
nese market, to some extent, with the 
products of her own looms. 


DECREASING TEXTILE IMPORTS 


In the Consular report for 1913 of 
the trade at Yokohama we are told 
that “with the exception of Victoria 
lawns, all the former staple lines (of 
cotton goods) show a material de- 
crease. In some lines foreign textiles 
have been almost entirely replaced by 
the domestic manufactures, notable ex- 
amples being grey shirtings, grey 
prints, cotton prints and to a certain 
extent white shirtings. The local de- 
mand for white shirtings is largely 
filled by the productions of the Tokyo 
Calico Mill.” 

But while we decrease our sales of 
certain cotton piece goods, the market 
for the finer qualities still remains, 
and we also increase our sales of raw 
cotton which in some measure pro- 
vides the material upon which Japa- 
nese factories are working. Greater 
quantities of raw cotton, however, are 
imported from India and China. 

A similar change is likely to take 
place in the iron trade. Japan is now 
endeavoring to manufacture at home 
much iron ware that heretofore was 
imported. To do this she is importing 
enormous quantities of iron ore and 
pig iron from China. Imports of iron 
nails declined in 1913 from $864,632 
in value to $392,701, due to the in- 
creased output of local mills. 

The effect of the present war in 
Europe will undoubtedly be to cut off 
for a time the supply of many com- 
modities which Japan has been accus- 
tomed to purchase there. This would 
seem, therefore, to furnish us with 
a very good opportunity to increase 


| for 


ready have a large trade, but that will) cles compare favorably with similar TheWorld Wheat Situation 


only make it easier to enlarge it. 
Siam 
Uk trade with Siam is  smail. 
It is chiefly an agricultural coun- 
try and has little to sell us. We bought 
$1 19,205 worth of rice there in 1Q13, 
$51,204 worth of white pepper and 
$4,070 worth of teak planks. 

Our exports to Siam consisted prin- 
cipally of flour, kerosene, cigarettes, 
motor cars, chemicals and drugs and 
electrical goods. But Siam depends 
upon Europe for 12 million dollars 
worth of imports every year and the 
present interruption of intercourse 


|with Europe makes it necessary for 


her to look elsewhere for these goods. 
Most of these are such as are manu- 
factured in the United States; cotton 
goods, machinery, iron and steel manu- 
factures, railway materials, leather 
goods, silk manufactures, condensed 
milk, flour, sugar, paper, photographic 
materials, clothing, soap, glassware, 
china and leather ware and hemp 
manufactures. 

But. to find a market for our goods 
in the Kar East is but one-half the 
problem. ‘To enable Japan, China and 
Siam to purchase our goods, we must 
provide some one to buy their exports. 
Trade in all three countries is now 
stagnant, because the usual channels 
distributing their products are 
clogged. 

Siam’s rice export, worth $25,000,- 
ooo per annum, will find a market 


'without difficulty in China and Japan, 


but her hides and pepper, silk goods 
and teak; China’s silk and teas, beans, 
bristles, egg albumen, feathers, ground 
nuts, hair, musk, vegetable oils, rhu- 
barb, nankeens, sesamum seed, pon- 


‘gees, hides, skins, straw braid, and 


vegetable tallow; and Japan’s. silks, 
teas, Habutae, lacquered ware, cam- 
phor, porcelain, straw plaits and mat- 
ting heretofore shipped in large quanti- 
ties to Europe and amounting in value 
to large sums—where are these goods 
to find purchasers ? 

Japan’s exports to Europe from 
Yokohama alone amounted last vear 
in value to $50,000,000. Those of China 
to Europe were valued at nearly 77 
millions. 


OUR F,ASTERN (OPPORTUNITY 


Commerce with Europe will not 
cease entirely, of course, but we shall 
make more possible the sale of our 
products in the Far East if we assist 
in finding outlets for the products of 
China, Japan and Siam. It we have 
American ships to conduct this trade 
we may, for the time being, become 
the chief channel of communication 
between Eastern Asia and Europe. 


‘There are some exports in China and 


'to increase our trade. 


our exports to Japan and bring about | 


a better balance between our export 
and import trade with that country. 
The latest statistics which I have 


been able to obtain of European trade | 


with Japan are those for I9QIT. 

Of the total imports into Japan for 
that year, amounting in value to $256,- 
902,500, the European nations now at 
war, supplied $92,250,000 worth. 

The most important articles of this 
trade were sugar, sole leather, dyes, 
cotton yarns, wool, cotton piece goods, 
cotton satins, and _ velvets, 
cloths and serges, mousseline de laine, 
printing paper, iron and steel—(bar 


woolen | 


Japan, too, in which we would do well 
With the Eu- 
ropean market for raw silk closed, the 
lessened demand coupled with cheap 
silver will lower prices and should in- 
duce American dealers to increase their 
purchases. 

The United States has never bought 
much pongee. The largest amount in 
recent years was in 1909 when 108,- 
533 pounds were imported from China. 
This amount, however, includes pur- 
chases by Hawaii. The quality of 


‘pongees has been greatly improved 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





within a few years past, and consider- 


able quantities find a market in France | 


and Great Britain, particularly the 
former. This is a 
fabric. Much that passes for pongee 
in America is but a poor imitation of 
it. 

The manufacture of silk, linen and 


and rod)—rails, steel and iron pipes | cotton laces has assumed considerable 
proportions in China and Japan, and 
drawn-work made of Chinese grass- 
cloth is sold in increasing quantities in 
China, Korea and Japan. These arti- 


and tubes, nails, iron sheets, locomo- 
tive engines, railway passenger and 
freight cars and steam boilers and en- 
gines. In some of these items we al- 


| 


most serviceable | 


British : 
British India... 10,854,591 73,630,880 
Straits Sett. .... 4,184,674 26,307,860 
Other British... 585,030 11,964,787 
a ie 3,676,805 5,334,301 
POS ee ee WORGNE. 44 ven eR ork 
PUMER a... 0) leeerten a si as ogkie 
Hong KRiong ........ 10,696,214 3,085,840 | 
US as ayn aad 51,205,520 107,355,807 
a ere 2,343 1,948,038 | 
Russia in Asia...... 1,214,506 2,488,973 | 
PR Sis al oe iad ies 836,870 146,545 
Turkey in Asia..... 1,168,230 12,546,552 
RG AS ee 75,482 


‘ 


goods from Europe and ought to find 
a larger market in the United States 
than they do at present. 

THe SHIPPING SITUATION 

It needs scarcely to be mentioned 
that without increased shipping facil 
ties we cannot increase our trade, as 
we ought with the Far East. Com 
munication with Siam is all but sus 
pended at present. There are Ameri 
can vessels engaged in the trade with 
Japan, and China, it is true, but our 
tonnage is less than one percent of the 
shipping engaged in the foreign trade 
of China, and American vessels trad 
ing in Japan in 1911 constituted but 
one seventy-fifth of the total number. 

There was a time in 1864 when our 
tonnage engaged in the China trade 
was all but equal to that of Great 
Britain, being 2,600,000 tons as against 
for Britain. Since then 
there has been a steady decline. Now 
that the Panama Canal is open, it is 
more than ever desirable to have 
American ships carrying American 
cargoes to the Orient, and not only 
connecting the Pacific ports with East 
ern Asia, but affordiag direct commu- 
nication between our Atlantic ports 
and those of Japan and China. This, 
perhaps, will be difficult to accomplish 
since such vessels will have to compete 
with the subsidized lines of other coun- 
tries and lines employing very cheap 
labor. 

Japan pays to steamships of her 
North American, South American, 
Australian and European lines a sub- 
sidy of 25 cents a ton, or less, for 
every vessel of 3,000 tons gross used 
for every 1,000 nautical miles with a 
speed of 12 knots; and an increase of 
ten percent for every increase of one 
knot. Vessels must not be more than 
15 years of age, and must have been 
built in Japan. Vessels over five years 
of age have the subsidy decreased by 
5% per annum until in the fifteenth 
year it disappears entirely. Foreign 
built vessels under five years of age 
receive one-half the subsidy. 

Ship-building in Japan is encour- 
aged by subsidies paid the builders, 
varying according to the class and 
grade of vessel from $5.50 to $11 a 
ton. 

Improvement of our trade relations 
with the Far East implies furthermore 
an improvement in banking facilities. 
There is but one American banking 
corporation in that part of the world. 

In conclusion it should be said that 
success in trade with the Far East, as 
everywhere else, depends upon efficient 
organization and upon painstaking 
care in the selection and training of 
agents (who should be Americans), 
as well as upon attention to details 
in catering to the tastes of consumers. 
We must not try so much to sell 
Orientals what we have on hand as to 
manufacture what they want. 


2,800,000 


Our Asiatic Commerce 
Year Ending June 30, 1914 


Exports IMPORTS 


CES aa nea RR eee $ 1,226,262 $ 1,747,810 
Cire ok eae ase 24,698,734  39,382.978 
China leased territory: 

SOIR kc ips kaa Ny MOP Oe ere 
ota ee oC eae 
Ok er 3,850 638,473 
Japanese ....<5.<: 1,473,330 280,889 

Chosen (Korea).... 1,266,263 8,121 


East Indies: 





Total Asia ... 


.$113,425,616 $286,952,486 | 


HikX nine countries herewith 
enumerated have 
smallest aggregate wheat crop 

in three years. They raised 2,728, 

000,000 bushels in 1913 the 


end 1 | 
raisea the 


(around 
largest total known), and the crop year 
ended July 31, 1914, with exhausted 
old crop and visible supplies. 


IQi4 IQis 

U, >. QlLO,O000 000 703,000,001 
Canada 135,000,000 21 5,000,004 
PIGUMRAIY 4 ec-nsiea os 125,000,000 153,000,000 
Bulgaria aa eRe ers 40,000,000 10) O00 000 
France 290,000,000 322,000,000) 
(SOTMANY 6o. 56 ee 170,000,000 | 171,000,001 
Italy -A ee 173,000,000 208,000.00 
ROUMAMIA 2.660401 52,000,000 80,000,000 
Russia 625,000,000 = 770,000,000 

Bushels .2,520,000,000 2,728,000,000 


The world must look to the U. S.. 
Canada and Russia for 
loaf. 

Probable export surplus of the Big 
Three based on crop reports. 


its vheat 


To Export Exported Exported 

1O14-15 1913-14 1Q12-13 

U.S. ... 240,000,000 «145,000,000 *1.4.3,000,000 
Canada 65,000,000 120,000,000) 115,000,000 
Russia 90,000,000 167,000,000 108,000,000 
Total .395,000,000 432,000,000 360,000,000 


(On a peace basis the world would 
take every bushel of the 395,000,000 
surplus in the U.S., Russia and Cana 
da. 

On a war basis, if England clears 
the seas, the seaboard of Europe will 
promptly remove most of the U. S. 
surplus. England requires 200,000, 
000 wheat annually and the Canadian 
surplus equals one-third of this im- 
mense total. 

If a war of six months —Russia 
will hold her wheat. In which 
Kurope will have only one fount of 
large and immediate supply—the U 


case 


fab) 


fi 


The U. S. to August 1 had sold 
about 100,000,000 wheat to Europe of 
which 30,000,000 had gone forward. 
Austria bought 5,000,000 around last 
of July in the U. S. 

The Canadian surplus of possibly 
65,000,000 1s practically held and tak- 
en by the British government. 

Holland, Italy, Britain and other 
neutral countries will be forced to the 
U. S$. for at least 150,000,000 wheat 
even if a diminution in consumption 

A home consumption of 846,000, 
000 appears to be absolutely guaran 
teed. 

For domestic use 
For seed 
For export 
Bor f6e0 .6) 0s. 

(due to corn exhaustion) 

Total 

The wheat price is stimulated by 
theories of a short war and an enor 
mous early 1915 export demand. ‘The 
winter acreage of Europe will be 


586,000,060 


70,000 OO” 
150,000,000 


$0,000,000) 


$40,000,000 


greatly reduced. 


As to the big spring demand we 
must wait on Argentina whose sut 
plusses run 60,000,000 to 
ooo, and if near the higher total 
Argentina will be a price factor next 
January. 

In Austria-Hungary and France 
alone, the war may effect the raising 
|of 450,000,000 bushels of winter 
|wheat. In Russia about 25 percent 
‘of the whole crop is winter wheat. 

Asa price factor why look beyond 
France. She raises 300,000,000 to 
350,000,000 wheat. She must seed 
/90 percent of this in the coming au 
‘tumn. If blasted by war she would 
‘only seed 40 to 70 percent. 
| This possibility is a warning of 
'what may come next year. 
| The American farmer undoubtedly 
|will hold his wheat. If the war lasts 
}a year—wheat will be the food treas 
‘ure of IQIS5. 
| - Copyrighted by American Hay, Flour and 
Feed Journal. 
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Activities of Ports Prompted by War Influences on ‘Trade 


New York City 


rT Ali \lerchants’ Association has 
— had for some time past a regu- 
lar committee known as the Foreign 
Trade Committee of The Merchants’ 
\ssociation. This Committee is made 
up of men who are interested in and 
actually engaged in the field of foreign 
trade and international commerce. 
lnunediately at the outbreak of the 
kuropean war and before the 1oth of 
\ugust, this Committee held a meet- 


ing and decided to push vigorously the 
matter of foreign trade promotion. 
It felt that this was particularly im- 
portant on account of the possibility 
of the various European nations now 
at war being unable to continue their 
foreign trade activities; also because 
many of the raw products of the 
United States which are used in 
foreign manufacturing, would — fai 
to find a market there. 

It seemed to this Committee, there- 
fore, that we should take instant steps 


to bring about an increased commerce | 


with all parts of the world. We have 
informed our. members of conditions | 
and have urged them to make every 
effort to develop their foreign busi- 
ness during this period. 
supplving to them as detailed and con- 
crete information as we can secure. 

We do not believe that it will do 
much good to merely exhort our mem- 
bers to develop foreign trade but we 
must be able to give them specific | 
and detailed information. 

The Industrial Bureau of The Mer- 
chants’ Association has been given the 
task of gathering this information and 
passing it on to our members. Mem- 
bers have responded and we are re- 
ceiving large numbers of requests on 
specific points—how to promote par- 
ticular lines of business in various sec- 
tions of the world, particularly South 
America, 

We believe that New York City will 
be especially benefited by the de- 
velopment of our foreign markets 
and for this reason we have taken up 
the work with great speed. 

FE. EF. Pratt, 
Manager Industrial Bureau, 
The MerrcHants ASSOCIATION OF 
New York. 


ia 


Orleans 


INCE the outbreak of the Euro- 
S pean war New Orleans has been 
vigorously arranging to take advan- 
tage of the trade opportunities pre- 
sented, particularly on the west coast 
of South America. We worked with- 
out publicity for thirty days and only 
very recently permitted anything to 
be said. In a few days a delegation 
of New Orleans men, representing 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, will meet a group of men re- 
presenting the Chicago Association of 
Commerce in Chicago, and go over 
the whole situation with a view to | 
forming a combination of interests in | 
the Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri 
Valleys and the Central West. 

It is our idea that the  finan- 
cial interests of the above territory 
should organize a Pan-American | 
Banking Corporation for the purpose | 
of establishing branch banks in Latin | 
\merican 
providing proper and adequate bank- 
ing’ facilities and furnishing’ reliable 


credit information. These essentials | 
ar orerequisite to proper trade de- 
spment. 

We have been in telegraphic com- 
munication with all the large indus- 
trial exporting centers of the Central 
West. In answer to a concrete prop 


Osition put to them regarding the 


We are also | 


Republics with a view to | 


amount of tonnage they could guaran- 
tee for a steamship line which — has 
been promised New Orleans under 
proper conditions, their answers are 
highly satisfactory, and we know, as 
a matter of fact, that there is an 
enormous export tonnage in the Mid- 
dle West which can be moved via New 
Orleans, thence through the Panama 
Canal to the West Coast of South 
America which seems at present to be 
the richest and most propitious field. 

In all of this, however, we advise 
caution owing to the financial strin- 
gency in these countries due to the fact 
that their exports to EKurope have been 
cut off. The exports of these raw 
materials from South America, which 
heretofore have been manufactured 
in EKurope, must now be manufactur- 
ed in the United States 1f we would 
produce a proper reciprocity of trade. 
We should be in a position to re- 
ceive their 
our manufactured products so that 
trade credits may thus be established 
at both ends of the line. 

It is a 
\been vigorously alive to the situation 
from the moment the crisis appear- 
ed, and this may be verified by the | 
organizations with which we have been | 
in telegraphic and letter correspond- 
‘ence. In addition to this work, New 
Orleans is preparing to send a large 
trade expedition into Central America 
‘and the West Indies, lasting seventy- | 
four days. We have frequently made | 
shorter trips of this character. 

New Orleans is very fortunately 
situated with regard to these countries 
owine to the fact that almost anv day 
of the week a merchant or his repre- 
sentative mav step aboard a ship at 
our wharves and in from two to five 
davs reach his destination, transact his | 
hbnsiness and return in as manv more. 
Therefore, the situation in Central | 
America is far more satisfactorv and | 
New Orleans really occunies a more or 
less dominant position in the actual 
trade of these countries. This will 
be vreatly exnanded owine to the in- 
ability of German and British houses 
to export to their Latin American 
branches or renresentatives, and each 
ship coming from these countries 
brings here representatives seeking 
new American connections, and we are 


t 
1 
I 


tions immediately. 
M. B. TREZEVAN'T 
General Manager 
New Or:ieans Assocration oF Com- 
MERCE. 


San ‘Francisco 
HE Furonean war comes at a psy- 





‘cisco and California. There are $10, | 
(000,000 of harbor improvements near- 
‘ing completion, twenty-six modern 
ipiers recently completed and more 
'under construction. 
using the Panama Canal declare facil- 
ities in San Francisco are superior to 
lany on the Continent. The Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, open- 
ing in five months, will vividly portray 
the quality and advantages of Ameri- 

can goods. Being held in San Fran- 
‘cisco, this section will benefit greatly 
therefrom. 


ithe whole Pacific Coast and other 
‘United States ports to Hawaii, Phil- 
ippines, Australia, Japan, China and 
\the Orient. The trade amounted to 
‘over $60,000,000 last year. There are 
opportunities there to introduce Cali- 
fornia wines, gas engines, sectional 
mining machinery, 

The San Francisco 


\awake to opportunities. It has pub- 


raw products and export | 


fact that New Orleans has | 


aidine them in makine such connec- | 


cholovical moment for San Fran- | 


Steamship men | 


' 
San Francisco leads in exports of | 


Chamber is | 


lished information in detail, showing 
exports and imports of this port by 
commodities to all countries; imports 
of Latin American countries, showing 
amounts furnished by the United 
States; bulletin on opportunities for 
export of California wines and liquors : 
hints to exporters unfamiliar with this 
trade. A survey has been made look- 
ing toward an improvement of ocean 
service to. Latin American countries : 
also for a method of financial ex- 
change; also for a steamship service 
to West Indies and the opportunities 
there; and urging a uniform consular 
invoice for Latin American countries, 
a method whereby commercial firms 
may handle business of small export- 
/ers on commission basis. 

Ropert Newton LYNCH, 

Vice-President, 





San Francisco CHAMBER OF Com- 
MERCE 
sal 
Galveston 
dE certainty that a heavy trade 


movement from Galveston to 
| Latin America can be developed on 
-account of the European war and con- 
| sequent stoppage of European busi- 
‘ness with Latin American countries, 
was instantly taken up by the Galves- 
‘ton Commercial Association. 
‘ful survey of Latin American trade 
needs was made and reports were 
widely distributed to southwestern 
business men in correspondence and 
‘through Treasure Island Log, the As- 
'sociation’s monthly publication. 


'a trade trip, planned for late in Oc- 


tober, chartering a steamship for the | 


‘executive members of important busi- 
‘ness houses throughout Trans-Missis- 
sippi territory from Galveston north 
‘to St. Paul and Minneapolis and from 
St. Louis west to the Rocky mountains. 
The itinerary includes visits to prac- 
‘tically all Latin American countries, a | 
‘trip through the Panama Canal and | 
'down the west coast of South America. 
The trip is to last from 30 
days, and is designed to put Trans- 
‘Mississippi business men in direct 
;touch with Latin American needs and 
to be followed by comprehensive live- 
wire sales campaign. 
Metcs ©. Frost, 
YALVESTON COM MERCTAL 


| Philadelphia 

On August 18 our Committee on the 
Improvement of the Mercantile and 
Manufacturing Interests met for the 
purpose of devising some means of im- 
/pressing upon our merchants and 
|manufacturers the importance of 
| grasping the opportunity which is now 
/before them to secure a larger share 
of the world’s trade than they have 
|hitherto enjoyed. A statement was 
prepared and published in all our daily 
/newspapers, in addition to being seut 
to our entire membership. 

We are now preparing an elaborate 
edition of our Journal, reviewing the 
industries of Philadelphia, and em- 
phasizing its advantages as a first 
hand market for manufactured goods, 
which 
Spanish and distributed widely in the | 
Latin-American countries. 


Secretary, 
ASSOCIATION. 





careful and serious thought with a 
view to recommending such concerte'l | 
action on the part of our mercantile, 
manufacturing and financial interests, 
as future developments may seem to 
demand. 





N. B. Keury, 
PHILADELPHIA 
MERCE, 


Secreta ry, 
CHAMBER OF ComM-)| 


A care- | 


The Association is now organizing | 


to 60) 


we will have translated into | 


Seattle 


HI Seattle Chamber of Com 

merce through its Bureau of Insu 
lar and Foreign Commerce, is aggre 
sively iurning attention of the Pacific 
Northwest manufacturers and export- 
ers to new opportunities in Latin 
America, the enlarged field in the 
Orient and openings in Australasia, 
due to the shutting off of Muropean 


sources of supply. Our lumber, flour, 
salmon, condensed milk, and some 
other commodities already have es 


tablished markets in those countries, 
but we now seek to enlarge these 
markets and to interest in new op- 
portunities manufacturers who have 
previously not entered the export 
field. 

Present shipping facilities to South 
America are reduced by the elimina 
tion of the Kosmos line (German) 
and to the Orient and Europe by the 
suspension of the Hamburg American 
Service. Otherwise, aside ‘trom 
some delay by the British lines, 
ischedules are much the same as before 
ithe war. One cargo of coal in an Amer- 
ican bottom has started from Seattle 
‘to Mexico to supply a market hereto 
‘fore drawing on Australia. There 
‘is need of American banking facilities. 
especially in Latin American and of a 
Merchant Marine under the United 
States flag. These are constantly 
urged as primary requisites for trace 
expansion. J. D. Lowman 
Chairman Foreign Commerce Bureau, 
|SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


——. 


Charleston 

T° order to build up an export 

market through this city, after 
careful analysis of the situation, it 
'was decided two years ago that it was 
| necessary to secure tonnage from the 
‘great manufacturing districts north of 
the Ohio River and West of Pitts- 


‘burgh. We already have good trans 
portation facilities from this center. 


| Present freight rates, however, pro- 
hibit any movement from this territory 
through southeastern ports. 

We have engaged one of the best 
traffic commissioners in the country, 
raised a considerable sum of money 
and are now working on this problem 
In addition, committees of Charleston 
business men were sent to the larger 
cities in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
to interest them in South American 
trade, with the view of shipping a part 
of their cargo, at least, through the 
port of Charleston, provided we secure 
equal rates and adequate facilities. 

At the same time, large coal termi 
nals are being erected in this city by 
the Clinchfield interests for the expor 
tation of coal and the Southern Ry. 
has recently announced the construc- 
tion of similar facilities. 

While we are in position to offer 
small tonnage in cotton piece goods 
and pig iron and steel from the Bir- 
mingham district; this movement is 
not sufficient at present to induce 
transportation interests to put in a 
steamship line; but we believe that on 
the completion of our coal terminals 
and improvement in freight rates, as 
well as with the completion of the 
|Seabord Air Line and its allied inter- 
lests into this port, we shall be able, 





Our Committee is giving this matte r| with the southern tonnage mentioned 


to offer sufficient inducement to es 


tablish a South American line. 
| The American Hawaiian Steamship 
| Line have already announced their in- 
‘tention of making this port and this 
will give us a line via the Panama 
/Canal to the West coast. 

A. V. SNELL, Managing Secretary. 
| CHARLESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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The Dyestuff and Chemical Situation Made Clear 


re Nit tollowing questions were 
asked by Metallurgical o 
Chemical Engineering (New 
York) ot several authorities on the 
chemical industries : 

1. 1L1ow does the cutting off of cer- 
raw materials by the Luropean 
War atiect the continuity of operation 
ot the various chemical industries in 
this country’ Can any ot these raw 
luaterials be procured in the United 
States so as to Make Our industries in- 
dependent of other countries? What 
is the situation of the potash industry ¢ 

2. Wall the forced industiial re- 
striction in kurope, if it continues 
long enough, warrant the development 
1 this country of chemical industries 
which have so far been almost exclu- 
sively yuropean? \Vhat are the possi- 
bilities of an American coal-tar in- 
dustry ¢ 

3. 4in the case of a long continued 
war, do you think that the personnel 
ot tne American chemical and metal- 
lurgical mdustries will be affected? 
Vo you think it possible that there may 
be a scarcity of chemically trained 
men or ot unskilled workmen ¢ 

4. is there enough demand in South 
American countries tor products of 
the chemical industries to make ex- 
ports trom this country worth whue 
and Open new markets tor the chemi- 
cal industries ot this country? 

in reply to the first of these ques- 
tions, Vr, William H. Nichols, a well 
known manutacturer, and past Presi- 
dent of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry and President of the kighth 
International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, 1912, said in part: “The 
supply ot raw materials, as far as the 
held ot heavy chemicals 1s concerned, 
would appear to call for no alarm and 
comparatively littke uneasiness. * * * 
\v ith the chemicals that this country 
fias depended upon Germany supply- 
ing, covering a wide range trom cer- 
tain salts, such as epsom salts made 
trom kieserite, which industry Ger- 
many has entirely stifled in this coun- 
try through to finished dyes, which 
have never been made in quantity out- 
side ot the large German tactories, it 
is too early to state what America will 
do; but it is safe to say that most of 
them we can get along without when 
necessity dictates.” 

Mr, Maximilian ‘Toch, one of the 
best known men in the chemical in- 
dustries, gives a reassuring answer to 
the first question. “There is no doubt 
that matters will right themselves. * * 

It would be difficult to say ex- 
actly how many of the raw materials 
could be procured in the United States 
which were formerly imported. Of 
course indigenous raw materials can 
not be made except in the country 
where they are grown or procured, 
such as the fossil resins. Still we are 
able with the aid of China wood oil 
and resin to do many things we could 
not do ten years ago, but China wood 
oil in case our supply is cut off could 
be produced in time in America. * * * 
There aré a number of methods for 
the extraction of sufficient potash from | 
felspar, kelp and the like. Many of 
the methods, some of which are pat- 
ented, have never been exploited on 
account of their cost, but for the pres- 
ent cost will not enter, and therefore 
we should have no fear that the sup- 
ply of potash will be curtailed if we 
can make a sufficient quantity from 
many of the potash-bearing materials 
in the United States.” 

To question 3, Dr. Nichols answers: 
“A scarcity of trained chemists or un- 
skilled workmen seems to be at the 
present time entirely out of the ques- 
tion, although it is, of course, hard | 


lal 


'to foresee what technical knowledge 


will now be called into use.’ Mr. 
Toch makes a similar answer. 

Dr. Nichols, in answer to question 
4, stated that the South American 
inarket for chemicals is important and 
while as yet undeveloped may be ex- 
pected to grow into an important out- 
let for American products. Mr, Toch 
said: “There is a sufficient demand in 
South American countries for the pro- 
the chemical industries to 
make exports from this country worth 
while. In the paint, varnish and chem- 
ical industry very few materials have 
ever been exported to South America.” 


ducts ot 


Aniline Dye Industry 

Dr. b. C. Hesse (chemical engineer 
and expert, 90 William Street, New 
York City) comments on question 
(2), with special reference to the 
coal-tar industry, as follows: 

In the coal-tar industry the follow- 
ing three divisions may be made for 
convenience and clarity: 

I. Products from coal-tar by dis- 


tillation, expression and like oper- 
ations. 
Il. Products obtained from I by 


chemical transformation but not 
themselves dyes. 

III. Dyes made from II. 

[ and II make up practically all of 
paragraph 536 of the United States 
Tariff of 1909. 

According to what purport to be 
official German figures Germany’s 
foreign trade in 1913 in these three 


classes was as follows (in metric 
tons): 
Imports Exports Excess of 
into from Exports over 
Germany Germany imports 
Br ode er: 67,501 342,803 275,392 
Ee 673 10,311 15,638 
1 ke USER 3,238 163,874 160,636 


Obviously division I need not be 
further considered. As to division II 
the German figures are given in three 
subdivisions : 


(a) Anilin oil and salt. 
(b) Naphthol and naphthylamin. 
(<) Anthraquinone, nitro-benzol, 


toluidin, resorcin, phthalic acid and 
other coal-tar products. 
For division III the German figures 


are given in four stibdivisions: 





growth otf this division was relativels 
slow, yet the 


much interwoven, each of its hundred 


has become very 


Mecid 


or more products are dependent upon 


Or Made Up Ol One OF hore othe pro 
ducts, no one of thei is of use with 
out still others; the industrial and 
commercial conditions or relations 
have grown witi the technical de- 
velopment so that the cual-tar dye im 
dustry is really a conglomerate ol 


many separate parts acting and react- 
ing upon each other, commercially and 
industrially. 

Not a single one of the 22 factories 
in Germany is wholly independent of 
other factories in Germany, where 
as together they are independent of 
sources outside of Germany, or can 
very readily be so should occasion 
arise. It would not do inerely to 
transplant even the largest German 
works to this country; a part of prob- 
ably each German works would _ be 
necessary to produce here or anywhere 
a complete and self-contained in- 
dustry. Such a transplanting of the 
coal-tar dye industry would be com- 
parable to an attempt to transplant 
to this country every single branch of, 
say, the textile industry or any other 
highly ramified and diversified art. 

Germany’s supremacy in this field 
has been for more than 30 years a 
standing challenge not only to the 
chemists and capitalists of the United 
States but to the chemists and capital- 
ists of all the rest of the world as well. 
Except Switzerland, no country has 
succeeded in selling Germany more 
coal-tar dyes than it buys from Ger- 
many, but all of them without excep- 
tion buy more of intermediate pro- 
ducts, i. e., division I], from Germany 
than they sell Germany. 

The seven European countries other 
than Germany noted for their chem- 
ists and having a large and flourishing 
chemical industry are Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Russia and Switzerland. ‘Their in- 
debtedness in metric tons to Germany, 
together with that of the United States, 
for 1913, the countries being arranged 
in the order of their total indebted- 
ness which is distributed over the seven 
items, follows: 


—-Division II-— — Division ITI— 
a b c d 7 f g 
ee 
sE 5 3 ZL 
=S eo ; tw Fi 
ae ef =& & b x) 
5 ae 5° 5, 8s & bo |OUR 
= aa Bae So i ON No = aa 
Gr os 3 - 4 cS > 3S — 2 4 v 
< Za 46 <Q Ps One] he zr 
PR 2,428 638 965 13,855 2,164 403 3,461 24,004 
i Teen TACEARTY , . 5. cics es hs hs 340 338 «6 **34 «210,793 1,130 1,493 1,180 15,235 
AEC AS REE aCe Ee 655 109 a sce ** 297 207 1,361 7,975 
age ced pian ama es whan 4 ome 650 a 825 4,097 158 - 662 6,392 
RRR oa a esta di gig 4) 0"0G 602 1,117. 998 1,008 156 174 434 4,579 
GB. PIG. ice ht a's sa vese swans E90 40s 108 2,400 OD: «act, “S04 . Bi039 
cog gE eee ies 217. 776 ~—1,301 124 98 323 2,830 
RR OO ee ae bar 972. ia0r **o4r .c.; 259 2,008 
PE AO es 2s cise a awd aia’ 6,012 2,686 5,123 38,185 3,605 2,724 7,734 66,069 


Number of countries Germany 


exported to 


(d) Aniline dyes. 


(e) Anthracene dyes, other than 
Alizarin red. 


(f) Alizarin red. 
(g) Indigo. 


At present the United States pro- 
duces about 30 percent of its require- 
ments of aniline dyes (division IIT), 
but almost entirely from materials of 
division If brought from Germany. 

The key to the situation lies in di- 
vision II and in this Germany con- 
trols the world’s markets. This con- 
trol is due to the facts that while the 


18) I 


os) 
bo 
\C 


Summarized by divisions II and III 
the results are: 


'gross outlay would be 
*$5,000,000 actual cash. 


lrance, tt Great britain, gy United 
States, 4 c\ustria-ilungary, 4 Switzel 
land, 2 tiolland, 2 WKussia, Lb belgium, 
 Saece?,. 2 italy. 

In the course of the de piel ol 
this business 16 plants that made coal 
tar dyes have abandoned that work, 
LL mk Germany and one Nin s\us 
tria, belgium, trance, Great britain 


and Switzerland. lt ourteen have been 


aDsorbed Dy oOllicrs, IN Il Gerihany, 
tour in Owitzeriand, two in trance 
and one each m Belgium and ilolland. 


Where these seven countries together 


have tailed so agnNaly iw cannot be 
fairly urged as a tault of the chemists 
of this country that they have not suc 
ceeded. 

Mhere is another side to this, name 
ly, the imvestor's side. \ self-con 
tained and complete coal-tar dye in 
dustry im this country would today 
call tor preparedness to make about 


7oo different dyes. in the fiscal year 
1913-1914 this country imported indi- 
go to the extent of $1,093,220, alizarin 
to the extent of $345,459, both of 
which are without tariff protection; 
$7,404,134 worth of aniline dyes with 
a duty of 30 percent and aniline oil 
with a duty of 10 percent. his means 
700 difterent aniline dyes would aver- 


age a gross annual income each of 
about $10,000. ‘lo introduce 700 dif- 
ferent sets of operations and __ per- 


different sets 
time to produce 


haps halt that many 
of apparatus at one 


on the average itor each set of 
operations a gross of $35 per day 


can hardly be regarded as an attrac- 
tive proposition when the initial lump 

ld not than 
Each of these 
700 products requires good manufac- 
ture from the start because good qual- 
ities of each are already on the market. 
It is one thing to grow and develop 
such an industry or art and to main- 
tain it against newcomers, but it is 
quite a ditferent thing to build it up 
afresh and in its entirety in the face 
of competition and to hold it against 
those who developed the 
know all its ins 


less 


business, 

and outs, have their 
experience and plant bought, paid for 
and written off long ago. It could 
hardly be expected that if successful 
this would employ as many as 7,000 
people all told and the gross makes out 
less than 0.4 percent of our total im- 
port business. 

With unlimited and immediately 
available capital the American chem- 
ist can build up such a complete in- 
dustry, but the dividends would be a 
long way off. Capitalists, American 
or otherwise, do not take kindly to such 
handicaps or obstacles, and justly so. 

The truth that the 
whole of this industry cannot be suc- 
cessfully transplanted and attempts to 
transplant part only have not resulted 
in any self-contained and independ- 
ent industry anywhere but in a thing 
whose real roots are still in German 
soil and if it could be transplanted as 
a whole the net result would not be 
commensurate with the expense, effort 
and risk connected with it. What 
portion or part if any, and the equiv- 
alent of a complete and self-contained 


seems to be 


‘industry for all the domestic needs of 


LI II] 
ested States son .sccscecas 4,031 19,973 
GRARCAOHPAIN oko cence wien 639 14,590 
yo a ae ara 1,048 0,927 
ERE nee spice arg ik sage dean 1,475 4,917 
A GEA Aer 2,717 1,862 
RRMRNRINE Seer oir Sa are alas 228 2,809 | 
OS Ee eee AS 993 1,840 


Switzerland 2,690 ** 682 


** Credit. 

According to the latest information 
available the number of coal-tar dye- 
stuff works in the world and their 
geographical distribution in 11 coun- 
tries is as follows, in the order of their 
‘number of factories: 22 Germany, 11 


this country could ultimately be trans- 
planted here is a problem that has had 
the serious attention of competent 
chemists and capitalists in this coun- 
try for many years without a definite 
or satisfactory answer thereto having 
been arrived at. If the present condi- 
tions will contribute to a solution 
thereof cannot be decided out of hand, 
the first impression certainly is that 
they will not so contribute. 
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The Nation’s Business 


September 15, 1914 








Coal and Coke 


NII Coal -lge, of September 5, 
after a review of coal statis- 
tics of the United States and 

the several nations at war, asserts, 
“It the present time is not the su 
preme opportunity to make the Unit- 
ed States the chief fuel exporting na- 
tion of the world, then surely the time 
vill never come.” The Coal Age stated 
also, “.\t the present moment the fate 
of the export coal trade appears to be 
hinging on the ability to get vessels at 
reasonable rates.” 

It predicates its claim of the supreme 
opportunity upon a fair analysis of 
conditions in the United States and in 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, Russia, Belgium and 
Japan. Of these eight countries pro- 
ducing 97 percent of the total coal out- 
put of the world, all but the United 
States are at war. ‘The statistics given 


“by The Coal Age are as follows : 


Worup’s Coat PRODUCTION 


Annual production of coal in entire 
world, 1,350,000,000 short tons (fig- 
ures are approximate) ; United States 
produces 575,000,000 or 42 percent; 
Great Britain, 305,000,000 or 22 per- 
cent ; Germany, 265,000,000 or IQ per- 
cent; Austia-Hungary, 50,000,000 or 
3.7 percent ; France, 45,000,000 or 3.33 
percent; Russia, 28,000,000 or 2.07 
percent; Belgium, 25,000,000 or 1.8 
percent ; Japan, 19,000,000 or 1.4 per- 
cent. ; 

ENGLAND STILL EXPORTING 


Great Britain is still producing a 
large tonnage of coal, The Coal Age 
continues, and is endeavoring to main- 
tain her place as the foremost exporter 
of coal, her foreign business in cai 
amounting to approximately  110,- 
000,000 tons a year. At the same 
time that production is apt to be cur- 
tailed, domestic consumption will ma- 
terially lessen, so that considerable 
coal will be available for export. With | 
ships and command of the seas, Great 
Britain must be regarded as the chief 
competitor for the export business. 
The Coal Age regards as the chief con- 
dition against her the recent prohibi- 
tion of the export of the best Welsh 
grades of coal. 


CONTINENTAL PARALYSIS 


In Germany, Austria-Hungary, | 
France and Belgium, The Coal Age 
declares, the coal industry is completely | 
demoralized, and since Japan can 
hardly supply her own coal, it is evi- | 
dent that the United States and Great | 
Britain must supply the world’s fuel | 
while the war continues. Coal Age 
points out that South America alone 


needs $70,000,000 worth of coal annu- | 
ally. Of this amount at present the | 


United States furnishes $5,000,000 


and Great Britain $55,000,000 It is | 


noteworthy that, according to a British 
consular report, Belgium in I9II ex- 
ported 5,169,000 tons of coal, 4,340- | 
500 going to France. 


SourH AMERICAN TRADE. 


The Black Diamond, under .date of 
September 5, strikes a hopeful note 


also. After reviewing the conditions 


produced by the Boer War, during | 


which the United States was called 
upon to take the place, in part, of 
Great Britain in supplying coal to 
South America, and the gradual de- 


velopment of the export coal business | 


and of the shipping to carry it, states: 
‘As we have increased in all directions” 
(in coal export business) “we have im- 
proved facilities accordingly. We ex- 
pected a slow expansion of our export 
business in future. We expanded 
slowly, surely, cautiously. We went 
about this matter like business men. 


If the United States, as the result of 
the European war, had been compelled 
to step into South America and to 
take care instantly of a big rush of or- 
ders from that territory, the coal trade 
would have received a shock which 
might have proved disastrous. * * 
Any need to satisfy at once all of 
South America’s demand contained 
far more danger than promise.” 

The whole machinery of distribu- 
tion would have been demoralized by 
such a contingency, The Black Dia- 
mond continues, and endangered by in- 
ability to satisfy either export or do- 
mestic demands. Since we have been 
orderly heretofore in our movements, 
however, The Black Diamond argues, 


we can continue to do business on the | 


same basis: 

With her best coal commandeered 
for the use of the Government, The 
Black Diamond contends, Great Brit- 
ain, even with reduced domestic con- 
sumption, will find it difficult to com- 
pete successfully with the United 
States unless through its already es- 
tablished hold upon the market. Great 
Britain is expected by The Black Dia- 
mond to lay emphasis upon the fact 
that certain American coals run small, 
knowing that a small coal from the 
United States can not oust from favor 
in South America a coal already known 
there. 

GERMAN ‘TRADE Ours 


“But it is perfectly evident that Eng- 
land with its relatively small amount 
of coal can not satisfy all of the South 
and Central American demand which 
it formerly supplied,’ The Black Dia- 
_mond concludes. “Certainly it can not 
do that and still step into the shoes oc- 
cupied by Germany. ‘There is left to 
our merchants, therefore, that part of 
the trade which England can’t take 
care of, and all the trade which Ger- 
-many has now been forced to abandon. 
That will leave us a good market with 
which to begin. It will give us a splen- 
did opportunity with which to begin. 
It will give us a splendid opportunity 
to impress ourselves gradually upon 
South America, if the thing is done 
| properly. 

“As England is in future forced to 


| withdraw trom that market because its | 


_ miners will be withdrawn from the 
mines to go into the army, we will 
/have a chance to step, gradually and 
slowly, but steadily, into the mastery 
‘ot that South American coal trade. If, 
‘after we are once established, we let | 
England take the trade away from us 
dgain, it is our fault, because by that | 
time we will have the ships, the service 
and the coal to sell at a price which | 
can beat the other fellow. 


Coal and Coke Exports, 1913 | 
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Tons. 
PS ho eka eae pad 97 
| North America .......¢0. 4,622,795 
| South America ..........- 2,559 
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Boots and Shoes 


NUPPORTING the caption, ADEP 
Strong Position,” The Boot and 
Shoe Recorder (Boston), of 

August 2y, says: “The past week i 
the shoe trade has been of happier 
tenor. * * * The feeling is everywhere 
present We'll make the best of it. 
** * Analysis of the figures of im- 
port and export, revealed the hope 
that the cutoft of the imports of raw 
material and the exports of finished 
leather material will approximately 
balance, leaving the domestic market 
almost as before so far as these com- 
modities are concerned. * * * 

“The consensus from the shoe 
manufacturers indicate that some in- 
crease in the price of footwear is in- 
evitable if the war goes on, but you 
must bear in mind that many manu- 
|facturers have stocks of leather and 
other supplies on hand for two or 
|three months and that all the time we 
‘are growing leather on beef cattle and 
}importing leather from other sections 
of the world. * * * Also, it costs more 
to tan good leather.” 


manufacturers to serve the American 
public well and economically is wholly 
proven, the Kecorder asserts, during 
the developments of the last two 
years, in which American made shoes 
have had no protection by tariff. 


August 29 heads its editorial leader 
“Optimism and Opportunity,” and 
says, “Conservatism is in the air. In 
a way it is perfectly natural; but when 





getting ready for probably the great- 
est period of prosperity and big busi- 
ness ever known in the history of 
these United States.” The Retailer 
predicts higher prices. Commenting 


upon the needs of 14,000,000 soldiers | 


‘in the field in Europe, the Retailer 
declares they will need shoes at the 
rate of 14,000,000 pairs a month, and 
it seems inevitable that American 
manufacturers will be called upon to 
supply considerable part of these. 
Shoe and Leather Facts ( Philadel- 
phia) for September says, “Unques- 
tionably the exports to Europe will 
be largely interfered with, for years 
to come. All the indications are, 
however, that the volume of trade in 
|South America and many other sec- 
tions of the world will be more than 
correspondingly increased. 
‘A splendid business has been de- 
veloped in shoes, leather and many 
‘other commodities in export _ trade | 
during recent years. American foot- 
|wear has long stood as the standard | 
for styles and excellence in practical- | 
‘ly all parts of the world. ‘his has | 
‘been attained over those manufactured 
‘in any other country by reason of the 
‘superiority of American made foot- 
wear. ‘The trade in heavy and upper 
leather has also splendidly dev eloped. 
| With the manufacturing countries of 


Europe at war their industries will | 


naturally languish as a result of fi- 
nancial stringency and the fact that 
a large part of their male population 
will be taken from the mills and shops 
‘and sent to the front. ‘As a result 
these countries will not be in a posi- 
tion to supply the normal demands of 
the neutral markets, not to speak of 
sending goods to South America and 
‘other portions of the world, where the 
,needs of the people will be even great- 
|er than they have been heretofore. * * * 
| “England, Germany and _ several 
|other countries have been buying 
‘large quantities of American products 


866,214 | and reshipping them to other parts of 


the world. These exporters have been 
more enterprising in the sale of Amer- 


40! ican-made goods than have been the 


The competence of American shoe | 


The Shoe Retailer (Boston) for | 


one pauses to reflect, we ought to be | 


manufacturers of these goods. In 
stead of selling to European exporters 
hereafter, however, they can sell direct 
to the importers of the neutral mar 
kets, greatly to the advantage of the 
manufacturers and importers.” 


Imports of Hides and Skins 
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All other countries (neutral)... 42,627,561 
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All other countries (neutral)... 20,329,259 
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Exports of Leather, 1914 


SOLE LEATHER 


PR en mine neat pew $ 209,265 
United Kangdom.. ....6.6.. 625. 6,253,981 
CHBCE SSG ORE vs sadcsdse sk veks 314,309 
All other countries (neutral)... 698,288 
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Boots and Shoes 
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As precedent is always an index of 
a possibility for the future, a compari- 
son of the yearly totals will prove in- 
teresting. In 1912 we imported 
skins to the value of $26,530,993 ; 1 
1913, $26,294,973; and in 1914 Prey 
was somewhat reduced to $23,381,953. 
In cattle hides, the bulk of which 
‘comes from countries not affected by 
the war, we purchased in 1912, $38,- 
405,521; in 1913, $40,208, 964; and in 
1914, bia yar 942. These figures are 
‘most significant when the proportion 
coming from countries now engaged 
'in warfare, is considered in contrast 
to the volume obtainable from other 
|parts of the world. 


| Farm Implements 


Considering the domestic situation 
there is not believed to be any real 
‘reason for fear of the future.  Es- 
pecially is this true of the implement 
business. As has been said before in 
this column the conditions abroad are 
bound to result in an increased deman( 
for the products of our farms, and the 
implement trade should experience « 
sort of boom by reason of the in- 
creased demand for farm implements 
and machinery. Certainly it is import- 
ant now that implement dealers do not 
give way to dire imaginings, but that 
they go about their business as they 
have heretofore, using, if possible, a 
little more snap and energy.—The /m- 
plement Age. 
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Opinions Relative to Various 


GENERAL, survey of all trades 
is impossible in the limits of this 


pcriodical. There is, however, 


a heaiihy optimism im nearly all lines 
md a very evident national determi 
nation to re-adjust conditions to all 


shortages or io find new ways of mect 


ing needs. 


Telephone Expansion 


Kurope has furnished practically all 
the telephone apparatus in use in South 
America, but with the new commercial 
as to the value of the ex- 


port business which may be developed, 


| 7) 
aWaneCiihs 


there is no reason why the telephone 
manutacturer should not claim his 
share. It 1s predicted that the next 


ereat railroad building era will center 
in South That means rapid 
development of the country, necessita- 
ting more extensive telephone service. 
Right now is the time to get in on the 
ground floor. 

The telephone industry then, as a 
whole, will not be adversely affected 
by the European war. Indeed, with 
this country upon the threshold of 
what is predicted will be an era of 
great prosperity, the business should 
be a better one than ever before. 

/ elephony. 


P ; 
simerica. 


Electrical Industry 


In analyzing statistics of exports, 
The Electrical Review and Western 
Electrician says that while the total 
value of electrical shipments for 1913- 
Ig14, given at $25,060,844, was about 
5 percent less than in the preceding 
fiscal year, the decline is not serious 
and is largely explained by the world- 
wide depression in commercial circles 
Analysis of exports by month shows 
that the diminution did not set in un- 
til the early part of the present calen- 
dar year. The revolutionary cond1- 
tions in Mexico also were trade deter- 
rents. 

The same magazine, in its issue of 
September 5, publishes symposia of 
electrical jobbers, manufacturers and 
trade editors. ‘The general sentiment 
of the jobbers seems to be that com- 
mercial depression now existent makes 
trade conditions very hard indeed but 
far from impossible, and the excellent 
crops of this year, the general activi- 
ties of business and industry, and the 
larger opportunities to be expected at 
the termination of the war are suffi- 
cicnt to maintain domestic markets. 


Copper Outlook 


\s to copper, published interviews 
of Daniel Guggenheim and 5. Rk. 
Guggenheim upon their arrival in 
the United States from Europe 
which they left after the outbreak of 
war, are significant. Mr. Daniel Gug- 
genheim declared that “we are in the 
presence of the greatest opportunity in 
the history of this country. * * 

In the statements of the 
Guggenheim there’ was a_ prediction 
made by others interested in copper, 
that the domestic consumption of home 
produced copper would increase to so 
large an extent as to relieve the market 
greatly of the stagnation caused by 
a possible lack of foreign demand. 
The increased use of copper in the 
manufacture of cartridges among the 
nations at war tends, in fact, to create 
a foreign demand ; but more important 
to American producers, is the fact that 
the shutting down of European fac- 
tories will result in so large a growth 
in copper manufactures in this country 
that the demand at home will prevent 
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a long continued drag in the market. ' 
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Lines 


Showing Almost Unanimous Optimism 


Tin Situation 


The Geological Survey, comment- 
ig upon the tin situation, says: 

“the benefit which it seems pos- 
sible to get out of the present situa- 
tion is in the establishment of a tin 
sinelter in the United States in which 
to smelt Bolivian tin ores and such 
small lots of American ore as are pro- 
duced. At present between 30,000 
and 40,000 tons of tin concentrates 
carrying more than 20,000 tons of me- 
tallic tin are shipped each year from 
Bolivia to urope for smelting. The 
United would absorb the tin 
smelted from this ore easily, and it 
has been demonstrated that there are 
no difficulties in the smelting of the 
Bolivian ores that American metallur- 
gists can not meet. Owing to the 
lack of European freighters, Bolivian 
ores will now be seeking a market, 
and, providing that ships can be found 
to carry the ore, this will be the oppor- 
tunity for Americans to begin pur- 
chasing the ores that have heretofore 
gone to Europe. 


States 


Zinc Industry 


()f the conditions of the zine trade 
since the outbreak of the war, the Geo- 
logical Survey makes an authoritative 
statement prepared by C. E. Sieben- 
thal, who introduces the subject with 
this paragraph : 

“Lhe opening of the Panama Canal, 
the necessary establishment of Ameri- 
can lines of transportation to South 
America, Australia and the Orient, and 
i the present crisis the large depend- 
ence of those continents on the United 
States for their supply of zinc all make 
for a quick commercial introduction of 
the United States zine industry to 
those — continents—an introduction 
which under other conditions might 
have taken years.” 


Glass 


The Crockery and Glass Journal 
(New York) on September 3 offered 
several significant notes; most. of 
which reflected a spirit of confidence 
in the market. ‘Glass men are get- 
ting 10 percent more, the potters 
from 5 to 10 percent more, and there 
is a possibility that in both lines a far- 
ther advance will be made. European 
goods are advanced to the extent of 
extra freight rates and war risk insur- 
ance. <As all pottery and glass has 
been sold too cheaply for years past, 
it is probable that even with a cessa- 
tion of the war whatever advance is 
made now will be maintained _ all 
along the line.” 


Crockery and 


Clay Products 


Brick, tile and other clay products 
markets are reported to be active. As 
to the war's effect on the burnt clay 
business, is 1s claimed that the war has 
caught practically every brick dealer 
short on stock. Demand is said to 
be not far from supply. In regard to 
foreign markets, the Brick and Clay 
Record states: 

“It is not without the range of rea- 
son to anticipate, as an outgrowth of 
the destructive war in Europe, a tre- 
mendous demand for American clay 
products abroad. What is to become 
of the brick plants, the terra cotta 
plants of Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Servia and other belligerent nations ? 
If the war lasts eighteen months, as 


[Lord Roberts says, what is to become | 


of the plants, of the men who former- 


Art China 


Under the caption “A Loon — for 
American otters” S. Robineau writes 
for The Brick and Clay Record 
(Chicago) for September an article 
on the opportunity made by the Euro 
pean war for American manutactur- 
ers to produce white china for ama- 
teur decoration. Ar. Robineau 
that few persons realize the extent of 
this trade. Yet millions of dollars 
worth of white china are imported 
every year from France and Germany 
notwithstanding an import duty of 30 
percent, and there are growing impor- 
tations from Japan. War or no war, 
Mr. Robineau insists, the American 
manufacturers should have this trade. 


SAaVS 


Wool Stimulation 


The Textile American makes as its 
editorial leader an argument for the 
reestablishment of the wool industry. 
“As a result of the sudden European 
War,” it declares, “the woolen trade 
and wool industry in this country have 
been brought face to face with the 
difficulty of trying to conduct a bust- 
ness in a necessity of human life, while 
depending on other lands and peoples 
for supplies of either raw materials 
or manufactured goods.” After re- 
viewing causes of the dependence, the 
editorial continues : 

“# * * We neither raise the wool nor 
make the fabrics necessary to cover 
the backs of American citizens. 

“This is the present situation but 
it need not be the future and perma- 
nent situation. *** It is idle to say 
that it is impossible to raise sheep and 
make wool a paying industry in this 
country. *** New methods are nec- 
essary ; new and increased capital must 
be invested, and up-to-date systems 
adopted, and then there will be wool 
enough. *** The future of the 
American wool industry will be as full 
of surprises as the cotton industry's 
future when educated and intelligent 
men will undertake the enterprise. The 
United States can raise more and bet- 
ter sheep if the wool industries will 
make a conscientious study of the 
ways and means.” 


Lumber Activity 


“Conservatism, caution and a curtail- 
ment of production” reported in some 
of the lumber trade publications as the 
dominant notes at the special meeting 
of the directors of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association in Cincin- 
nati, seem characteristic of the trade 
generally throughout the country 
Several trade magazines, however, af- 
ford reason to believe that the ex- 


ipression should be qualified to imply 


positive timidity among some manufac- 
turers and dealers, including exporters, 
while others in editorials, fairiy well 
corroborated by facts, favor a bold 
stand on the part of the trade and 
either an imanediate increase of export 
and domestic business or a making 
ready for increases regarded as in- 
evitable. 


Cheese Market 


The shutting off of a large per- 
centage of our importations of cheese 
for an indefinite period, says New 
York Produce Review and American 
“offers to American manufacturers of 
many of these types of cheese an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to establish a 
reputation for their products in out- 


ly manned them, and of the capital | lets heretofore monopolized by the im- 


which operated them? 


ported articles. 
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of Industry 


The Meat Supply 


NAP and packing trade 
lications in their comments 

a upon the effects of the hu 
ropean war on the meat and provision 
markets of the United States and the 
trade opportunities offered, express 
a general optimism, but devote most 
of their specific statements to available 
supplies which are 


1 ] 
pub 


said to be Very 
scarce. 

Under the caption of “Still No Teresi 
Meats Imports,” 7hte National Prov: 
sioner (New York and Chicago), as 
serts: “There were no imports of fresh 
meats to the United States during the 
past week. \WVar conditions still inter 
fere with this trade. .\ustralia has put 
an embargo on such exports, to pre 
serve her war supplies, while interrup 
tions to steamship service, coal scarcity 
and banking conditions interfere with 
the South American trade. There 
have been no arrivals of South Ameri 
can meats at New York for more than 
two weeks.” ‘The editorial concludes 
with the statement that while the situa 
tion is said to be improving in South 
America the outlook 1s indefinite. 

As showing that there ts a scarcity 
of meats The National Provisioner 
states that receipts of cattle at eight 
leading centers in .\ugust were 143, 
oco head less than for the same month 
a year ago. [log marketing was 356,- 
000 less, and sheep and lamb receipts 
were 14,000 less. For the eight months 
ended with August, receipts of cattle 
at seven principal markets were 5&2, 
coo head less than for a like period in 
1013; hog marketing 1,340,000 heac 
less, mutton receipts alone being great 
er than for the 
months of 1912. 


correspe maling eight 


Official reports of stocks of provi 
sions at chief centers at the end of 
August show stocks of pork and lard 
August 31 smaller than on July 31, 
but larger than on August 31, 1912. 
Stocks of cut meats were smaller on 
August 31, 1914, than on either of the 
other dates. 


Cotton Seed Products 


Opinions on cotton seed products 
markets are variant as reflected by 
The National Provisioner (New York 
and Chicago) for September 5. The 
tremendous cotton crop, estimates of 
which have ranged as high as fifteen 
and a half million bales, meaning per 
haps an approach to the 202,000,000 
gallons of crude oil record in 19rd, 
has had a bearish influence, and added 
to that the derangement of the mark- 
ets by the European war has tended 
constantly downward 

At the same time The National Pro- 
Tisloner that the tendency on 
the part of the public to reduce ex- 
penses is apt to create an extended 
arket for cotton seed products, as in 
the manufacture of lard compounds, 
oleomargarine, and similar foods, and 
in the substitution of cotton seed oil 
for olive and other high priced and 
now very scarce oils. A renewal of 
the domestic as well as of the export 
demand seems generally expected de 
spite the numerous unprecedented 
complications of the market. 


notes 


Normal Autumn in Building 


So far as it has been possible to dis 
cover neither building construction 
nor the building material market has 
been affected by the European dis 
\turbance, says the Record and Guide 
|of New York City. 
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Careful Statement Regarding Collection Problems 


The following article relative to the collection problem which is always before an or- 
ganization, dependent upon personal and public satisfaction, will be read with interest 


by all secretaries. 
mercial Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


It was prepared by Fred Clayton Butler, Secretary of the Com- 


He argues that promptitude in the pay- 
ment of dues should be acquired through the efficient service rendered by the 
organization, and that along the line of efficiency lies the cure for slow collections. 


bright and shining excep- 


that that value and importance 1s real-| other organizations. Personally I fear 


W ITH but a very, very few}its community ; second, by taking pains jcarefully studied—by the secretaries of 


tions, every commercial sec- 
retary in the country has more or less 
trouble in keeping the membership 
dues collected promptly and in full. 
At almost any gathering of secretaries 
the various “best” methods of accom- 
plishing this end are threshed out, pro 
and con. While there are, of course, 
proper and improper methods of col- 
lection as there are of everything else, 
yet there is no doubt that too much 


stress is laid on the mere act of collect-’ 


ing. Most organizations fail to collect 


their dues promptly not because their | 
methods ot collecting are faulty—the | 


trouble lies deeper. Commercial or- 


ganization work like almost every other | 


line of human endeavor, is nothing 
more nor less than salesmanship. Con- 
sequently when men refuse to pay their 
commercial organization dues, it may 


be assumed as a general rule that they | 
“sod.” A} 
young salesman might return to his) 


have not been properly 


house and report that he had been 


cordially received by his prospect, had | 


had even been given the understanding 


that the prospect was in the market) 


and yet the salesman had been unable 
to get the man’s name on an order. It 
would be a mere waste of time for that 


young salesman to inquire into the) 


psychology of that prospect’s decision. 


What will benefit him is a cold and ; : 
‘every secretary will admit that to main- 


tain close and cordial relations with) 


critical analysis of his own selling 


methods ; for there is where the trouble | 


lies. 
SELLING MEMBERSHIPS 


| do not mean to imply that any or-_ 


ganization that has collection troubles 


is inefficient. I am merely pointing out | 


that as a general rule the cause ot col- 
lection troubles lies deeper than the 
mere method of collection. ‘Take the 
opposite case. ‘The man who pays his 
dues promptly upon receipt of state- 
ment does so because he appreciates 
the value of the investment. He has 
been properly “sold” and is impressed 
with the value of the organization and 
the work it is doing for the community. 
Inefficient organizations must expect 


ized and understood by the member- the membership at large study them 
ship and the community, and, third— about as we secretaries study the Con- 
by proper methods of collection. gressional Record. Of course, the men 

it is useless to discuss the first prob- who were active in bringing about the 


calls. In my opinion the organizatio: 
is weakened by having collections mac 
by the secretary. Directors sometime: 
make the argument that it is well for 
the secretary occasionally to meet th: 
membership individually. ‘This is ver, 


lem in this article for this is the very 
basis of organization existence. It is 
receiving the best thought of some of 
the best brains in the country today 
and the results that have been accom- 
plished within a few years by some 
organizations are astounding. It is this 
that is making the commercial-secre- 
tary work a profession. It is for this 
that the colleges and universities are 
preparing courses by their trained ex- 
perts. ‘Vo be of “reai value and im- 


‘the Atlas-burden that rests upon the 
‘commercial secretary in the metropo- 
lis or the ambitious village-city of ten 
‘thousand. 


Pusuicity NECESSARY 


The problem of keeping the member- | 
ship and community advised of the 
activities of the organization is almost | 


secured his attention and his interest, #5 Important and as difficult as the 


activities themselves. ‘lo see that the 
organization receives due credit for the 
work it does on one hand and still to 
avoid braggadocio and what is com- 
monly known as “four-flushing” on 


judgment. 
‘medium used is the daily press and 


the press, especially where there are 


‘two or more papers, both anxious fox | 


“scoops” and perhaps jealous of one 
another—any secretary will admit that 
this alone is a problem worthy of a 
diplomat. 

The rapid growth of “house organs” 
or monthly journals seems to indicate 
their proven value as a medium ot 
keeping memberships sold. ‘There can 


‘be no doubt of the influence of such a 


publication, reaching the member week 
after week or month after month pro- 
viding it keeps him advised in a con- 
vincing and readable manner of the 
work the organization is doing. 

But perhaps the best method of 


portance to his community”—this is | 


the other, requires skill and tact and | 
Of course the principal | 


results set forth in the year-bock, un- true but he should meet them unde: 
doubtedly take pleasure in reading the more auspicious circumstances than 
account of them, but these men do not in the role of a debt collector. lt 
need the lesson. ‘They had theirs in savors too much of begging for one’s 
ithe doing of the deeds. own salary, like an itinerant preacher. 
Membership banquets and meetings, Some organizations sue in courts of 
are admirable, provided the work of law their delinquent members and 
‘the previous year and the plans for) while this action has many well-known 
the year ahead, receive discussion and| arguments to favor it, it is a harsh 
‘consideration but too often these are | measure like corporal punishment and, 
merely incidental or entirely elimi-| after all, its use is very questionable. 
nated. |Some organizations “post” the names 
| Some organizations are carrying ad-| of delinquent members and this is 
|vertisements in the local papers—sell-| often effective especially where club- 
ing their goods exactly as a mercantile! rooms with consequent visitors are 
establishment does. This can be made | maintained. A few even go so far as 
a most effective method of publicity | to publish in their journals the names 
and appear exactly as the organization | of those in arrears. At least one or 
wishes it to appear, which is not always | ganization | know makes a practice oi 
the case with the news columns. A _ speaking plainly to delinquents and tel 
daily or weekly space in the local press | ling them they want neither them nor 
outlining briefly some accomplishment | their money if they cannot pay prompt 
of the organization or perhaps some |ly when the debt is due. 
‘plan it hopes to achieve—this should | . OS : 3 
be valuable in getting new members | ORLACTEP MaMpeeanir 
or in keeping old ones. | One cause for poor collections may 
‘ |be found in the quality of the mem- 
CoLLEcTION MErHops ‘bership. Often, especially in cain- 
Now in regard to collection methods: P@igMs, anyone is accepted who will 
of these there is an endless variety, |S48% an application. If this is done « 
some good, some indfferent and some | V¢ty heavy mortality must be expected 
very bad. In some cities the plan of |@bout dues time. The purpose of « 
having the member sign an order on commercial organization is, or shoul 
his bank payable on the quarter or| be, so high that the membership shoul: 
semi-annual date has been worked |be picked. There is a certain percen:- 
effectively. I believe Mount Clemens, |@8¢ Of citizens who are so constitute: 
Michigan, formerly used this plan with | Mentally that they could never appre 
considerable success. ‘lhe difficulties | Ciate the value of a community organi 
of placing it in use are apparent. It | 2ation. These should not be solicited 
is nothing more nor less than an accept-|1n our own club we shall in future 
-ed sight draft or check with a future approach only those who have been 
| date. listed by the membership committee «> 
| In Omaha the collections are han-| Capable of supporting and presumab!) 
dled, I think, almost entirely by tele- able to appreciate a membership. [1 
phone. A young lady in the office| fact during the past few months we 
merely calls the delinquents and re- | have refused memberships from men 
minds them of the past due account.{Who were not playing the business 
So tactfully is this done that other|$@me according to the rules used 1 


_methods of collection are rarely neces- good society. We hope to make it a 
privilege and an honor to display « 


collection troubles and lots of them. making members realize the value of 
Therefore collection troubles are less-|the work is to make them do the work 
ened in proportion to the value and) themselves. In fact, it may be conced- 
efficiency of the organization. 'ed that this is essential to an efficient, 

Commercial organization salesman-| enthusiastic organization. There is no 
ship has the disadvantage of ordinary doubt that oftentimes certain tasks ma 
salesmanship in that the signing of anj| be done more quickly and perhaps bet- 
order usually completes the sale. Com-|ter by the secretary than by a commit- 
mercial memberships are not sold and} tee. No man, however, is going to be 
resold until the current dues have been | wildly enthusiastic over what some 
paid. It has still another disadvantage | other man accomplishes and I doubt if 
in the fact that, while in ordinary sales}any organization would long exist 
the thing sold gives value, pleasure or| merely to employ a secretary to work 
satisfaction to the buyer, in commercial | out benefits. Lucius E. Wilson recent- 
work the buyer must be continually | ly indicated that in his opinion, the suc- 
convinced that he is getting {value | cessful secretary was not the one who 
for his money. ‘Therefore collection| could do the most for a city himself 
troubles face not only the inefficient | but the one who could keep the most 
organization but also the efficient and| men working effectively. Thus we see 
valuable organization which fails to} that so important is the matter of mak- 
give proper publicity to the work that|ing the membership realize the work 
it is doing. The commercial organi-/| the organization is doing that it is nec- 
zation which “hides its light under a| essary at times even to sacrifice effi- 
bushel” will soon be able to hide its) ciency to this end. 


membership under a peck. 
. — P Mucu LITERATURE INEFFECTIVE | 


| sary. 
| Galveston, Texas, collects from 
| $4,000 to $5,000 a month by means of 
‘two office boys with a loss of only one- 
‘half of 1% in two years. This prob- 
‘ably entitles Galveston to first place in 
the matter of collections. Using a boy 
for collecting would have an advantage 
in that the delinquent member would 
/not expect him to stop and argue the 
'value of the organization to the com- 
‘munity before paying the amount due. 
This is a problem in getting in the 
funds by means of acollector. Either 
‘the collector should be in position 
'to answer any question regarding the 
| work of the organization and meet any 
‘criticism or else he should know 
‘nothing whatever about it. A little 
‘knowledge is a very dangerous thing 
/in a voluble collector who desires to 
please and pacify unreasonable delin- 
-Guents, 
Many organizations collect entirely 
or almost entirely by mail with form 
and follow-up letters. We all know by 


4 


membership sign in our organization. 

To conclude: With a membership 
properly chosen, organized, and in 
structed, with an organization doing 
effective and valuable community 
work, the matter of collections shoul! 
lessen in importance until a certain 
small percentage will each year covet 
the loss in membership from arrear- 





Secretaries Attention! 


By all means try to get to the 
Joint Convention of the American 
Association of Commercial Execu- 
tives and the Central Association ot 
Commercial Secretaries to be held in 
Cincinnati September 28, 29 and 3". 
The full program was in the August 
issue of THe Nartion’s Business. 
This Convention will be a practical 
preparation for every Secretary 
aal with the problems of com: 
mercial organization work and par 


‘THREE PHASES OF PROBLEM 


Thus we see that the problem of | 
poor collections must be met by the} 


| 
| 


commercial organization, first—by be- 


ing of real value and importance to! rately compiled and printed and are'and the balance secured by personal ! war. 


Year books and annual banquets | experience how easy it is to lay aside 
are also widely used to spread informa- | for a “day or two” a dunning letter. 
tion regarding the work of the organi- | But a major part of the collections can 
zation. The former are often elabo-| undoubtedly be made by this means 





ticularly to deal with the trade prob- 
lems thrust upon the cities of the Un- 
ited States by the present European 
Go if possible! ! 


